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N OUTSTANDING characteristic of the hymnal, Hymns or THE UNITED i poco 
CuuRCH is its modernness. This has been widely commented upon by the a — 
hundreds of church leaders who have adopted the book for their congrega- ht Accepl 

tions. As an illustration of this quality of modernness we would call attention 4 Publis 

to the unique section on “The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled “Social \g Subsct 

Aspiration and Progress,’ “‘Loyally and Courage,’ ‘“‘Human Service and Brother- a 

hood,” “The Nation,” “Peace Among the Nations,” etc. In this section are 101 

great hymns which sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit 

preaches. Many of these have never before been used in a Church hymnal. 

Here are some of the authors’ names: 





Emily Green Balch John Addington Symonds 
Nolan R. Best William DeWitt Hyde 
John Hay Richard Watson Gilder 
Felix Adler Algernon S. Swinburne 
Charles Mackay Gilbert K. Chesterton 
John G. Whittier Washington Gladden 
Ebenezer Elliott William Pierson Merrill 
W. Russell Bowie Katherine Lee Bates 
Charles Kingsley Frederick L. Hosmer 
Rudyard Kipling John Haynes Holmes 
Frank Mason North T. Wentworth Higginson 


Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social 
gospel will never seem to be a truly religious gospel until the Church learns to sing 
it. HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the only Church hymnal in which 
the. social note of today’s evangelical preaching finds adequate expression. The 
use of this hymnal will thrill and inspire your congregation with a new vision 
and purpose. 


A returnable copy of the Hymnal will 
be mailed you upon request 
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Tue Curistian Century is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 
but for the Christian world. It 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 
strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions 





EDITORIAL 


Excommunicate 
War! 


HE UNIQUE RESPONSIBILITY of the church 

in relation to war has been brought out in recent edi- 
torials in The Christian Century. 
to distinguish this responsibility on the one hand from 
that of the state and on the other hand from that of the 
ndividual. With political programs and plans—whether 
world court, league of nations, Bok plan, or any other—the 


It has been our endeavor 


hurch may not be able at a given moment to bear a consistent 
nd potent testimony. As to the duty of individual Christian 
itizens in the event of war—whether they shall go forth to 
fight in obedience to the country’s call, or accept punishment 
‘or conscience’s sake, or adopt some middle course like serv- 
ing in what used to be called a non-combatant branch of war- 
fare—there are conflicting opinions within the church. 
We have our own opinion on this vital question as all our 
readers and other churchmen do. It is our belief that the 
pacifist position for individual Christians presents itself 
with far more powerful appeal to the conscience today 
than ever before. But the distinctive responsibility of the 
church as the organized expression of religion, involves 
neither the adoption of the pacifist principle nor a partic- 
ular political device. It does involve that the church shall 
acknowledge the fundamental and eternal contradiction 
between war and Christianity; that the very fact of war 
shouts the failure of Christianity; and that the church 
therefore cannot bless war without surrendering its char- 
acter as Christian. The church’s clear duty, therefore, is 
to excommunicate war, deliberately and solemnly to say, 
and so to inform the state, that the state may never again 
expect to receive the resources of the church—the use 
of its buildings, and its organized agencies, or the moral 
prestige of its ministry, or the blessing of its spiritual ideals 


as aids of any warfare in which it may ask its citizens 
to engage. 
do is an affair of individual conscience, but an institution 
whose very genius is contradicted by war cannot live with 
itself and lend its blessing to its arch-enemy. 


What its members as individual citizens may 


In every 
church assembly in the land—district, state or general con- 
ventions of every denomination, ministers’ meetings, fed- 
eration meetings and even in local congregations—resolu- 
tions embodying this determination to excommunicate war 
should be presented and acted upon by the churches and 
ministers of Christ this year. War has no place in the 
communion of the body of Christ! 


Normalcy at 
Washington 


iv THE SCANDALOUS SITUATION uncovered 
at Washingtor the nation is getting what it bar- 
gained for. It is inevitable that any slackening of pur- 
pose fairly to face new problems and fairly to solve 
them with high moral endeavor should be accompanied 
by a slump in official morality. The plea for a return 
to normalcy, which became the campaign cry upon 
which the present administration went into power, was 
a plea dictated primarily by moral fatigue. Put forward 
as a return to those mechanisms and habits of civil 
life which were upset by the war, it was in reality a 
counsel of weariness born of facing strange issues and 
thinking through them to intelligent and just solutions. 
When the impulse of progress is displaced by the im- 
pulse of reaction a public atmosphere is generated in 
corruption naturally thrives. The Belknap 
scandals of President Grant’s visionless administration, 
the Ballinger affair of the amiable but forceless Taft 
administration are now followed by another chapter 
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in the story of high official corruption in an administra- 
tion which reflected the public slump in moral vigilance 
and outlook. It is hard to imagine a Teapot Dome 
affair in the administrations of either Roosevelt or 
Wiison. The psychology of the official groups that 
surrounded them was one of actively meeting new 
issues, finding new paths, carrying the nation forward 
to new duties and glories. The present administration, 
tired of seeking new paths, was engaged in the futile 
quest of the old paths, and the hopeless adventure of 
carrying the nation back to the illusory comfort and 
content of the “good old days” before the war had 
brought confusion amongst us. The flavor of such a 
policy is inevitably sordid. Its by-product is sure to 
be official scandal. The spirit and temper of progress 
is necessary as a moral purgative in public life. When- 
ever a nation or a church imagines that its course is 
“back to” anything, it has already given itself over to 
decay. It is safe to predict that as a result of the dis- 
closures now being made both political parties will 
begin to seek for some really moral issue with which to 
cleanse the public atmosphere which the policy of 
normalcy has befouled. 


Labor’s Foreign Policy 
Sets Gandhi Free 


RoS* CHANGES in overseas policy have so far 
marked the administration of the Labor party 
in England. The expansion of the Singapore dockyard, 
a threat against Japan and peace in the Pacific, has been 
Soviet Russia has been recognized. M. 
Poincare has been approached in so friendly a fashion 
as largely to mitigate the suspicion with which that 
bellicose premier was said to view Mr. MacDonald’s 
Gandhi has been set free. It is this act 
of clemency that has, rightly, attracted the most at- 
The relation of a Labor government to Eng- 
land’s colonies has been a subject for keen speculation. 
The party manifesto issued two years ago foreshadowed 
a retreat from many of the imperalistic positions of 
the past. But there are frequently discrepancies be- 
tween the platform of a party out of power, and its 
performances while in office. In the present situation, 
with Labor having only a minority membership of the 
house of commons, the likelihood of this failure to 
measure up to advance notices has seemed the greater. 
Mr. MacDonald’s action in the case of Gandhi—for 
responsibility for the pardon comes back to the prime 
minister—is, therefore, the more welcome. On re- 
flection, most Englishmen, whatever their attitude to- 
ward Indian affairs, will admit its wisdom. The first 
Indian legislative assembly in which the Swarajists have 
participated is just opening. Of its ninety-five elected 
members, there are forty thick-and-thin Swarajists, 
twenty Independents who will act with them on most 
questions, and the rest are Liberals. The Swaraj party 
means to act purely as an opposition, in every possible 
way, within the law, blocking the wheels of govern- 
ment. Had Gandhi not been liberated, the first move 
would have been to demand his release. Both Liberals 


abandoned. 


government. 


tention. 
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and Independents would, almost without exception, 
have felt it necessary to vote in favor of this motion 
The result would have been a government defying the 
expressed will of the representatives of the people. The 
Labor course in forestalling any such crisis by setting 
Gandhi free has been wise. Mr. MacDonald now ex. 
presses himself as in sympathy with the home rule 
aspirations of India, but determined that those aspira- 
tions shall be achieved by legal methods. 


Lying and 
Patriotism 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD quotes an editorial 

that appeared in the Boston Herald in defence of 
the late John R. Rathom, notorious concocter of spy 
stories during the world war. “It is, of course, true, 
as most well-informed people now understand,” said 
the Herald, “that the Rathom disclosures, which made 
the Providence Journal famous during the war, were 
fiction; Rathom himself acknowledged their falsity or 
such a degree of exaggeration that it equalled falsity, 
under the compulsion of the United States government. 
... But Rathom did all this for the praiseworthy pur- 
pose of arousing his countrymen to a war fury. He took 
one of the practical ways of doing so . . . This is alla 
part of the war game and will be as long as war lasts 
as a means of settling disputes. Intensity of hatred 
against an enemy in arms is one of the ways of arousing 
a people to their sternest endeavors, and so long as 
that aim is a necessary one there will be an inevitable 
condoning of means of reaching it. Mr. Rathom, an 
intrepid journalist of originality and force, merely 
‘played the game.’” So much from the Boston paper 
in defence of its New England contemporary. Now the 
Catholic monthly goes on to comment in this wise: 
“War brings many evils, but perhaps the worst is the 
demoralization of the conscience of statesmen, of na- 
tions, and of newspapers. Warfare demands all kinds 
of lying: downright falsification, deliberate manufacture 
and dissemination of untruth, lying by insinuation, ly- 
ing in the form of patriotic oratory, and lying by the 
suppression of the truth . .. Some of us can never again 
believe statesmen in time of war. If all of us would 
refuse to believe them, we should end war. Let’s hope 
that the next time a prime minister or premier, or a 
secretary of state, or any other official cries out, ‘Ger- 
many wants war, or England wants war, or France 
wants war, or Japan wants war, or Russia wants war, 
his own people and all the people will answer, ‘You 
lie!’ And the peoples will be right.” 


Another Sign of 
the Times 


E ARE NOT QUITE SURE whether it is the 
verse in the gospel or some text in Revelation 
which deals with this matter, but when it comes to 
discerning the signs and portents of the hour attention 
must be directed to the announcement that the Alma- 
nach de Gotha will be published no more. Since 1763 
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this annual has paraded the nobility of Europe in all its 
branches, and appeal to its pages has always settled 
the standing of the latest fox-trotting fortune hunter 
who has come to our shores. It is likely that Newport, 
without this defense, will now find itself entertaining 
more than its usual annual quota of disguised soda- 
clerks. And before long there will be slight distinction 
between a title that runs back to the Norman invasion 
and one that merely traces to the owrier’s office of a 
prosperous brewery. Kings, princes and the lesser 
nobility may not want to have their names and ad 
dresses given to the public these days! At any rate, 
the stock of nobility stands so low that there is no 
more demand for a catalog of this nature. 


Is it Not Enough to be Christian? 


LL TALK ABOUT CHRISTIAN UNITY which 
approaches the subject from the doctrinal or the 
ecclesiastical angle—the problem, of course, has many other 
angles—gets down at least to three issues : close communion 
versus open communion, close membership versus open 
membership and a closed pulpit versus an open pulpit. Sec- 
tarianism and schism may be defined as the restriction of 
communion or ministry or membership to a class less inclu- 
sive than the body which we define as the church of Christ. 
When a group of Christians restrict their practice in com- 
munion or ministry or membership so as to exclude any 
whom they are unwilling to exclude from their definition of 
the church they are guilty of schism in the body of Christ. 
Baptists are schismatics when they limit the Lord’s table 
to the members of their own group. Episcopalians are 
schismatics when they deny the validity of the Christian 
ministry except to those who are in the line of the historic 
episcopate; as are also the Presbyterians when they limit 
the minsistry to those who accept ordination under vows of 
adherence to the Westminister confession of faith. Disci- 
ples and Baptists are schismatics when they limit their 
membership to those who were baptized by immersion. 
The only defense that can be made against this charge 
of schism is frankly to confess that the church of Christ is 
identical with one’s own group, that outside of this group 
there is no true church of Christ. This no denomination 
is today quite willing to do. Even the most backward and 
bigoted religious groups have passed beyond the point where 
they can look the rest of the Christian world in the face 
and say that only those of their sect are true Christians. 
Wherever the Baptists have passed fully and confessedly 
beyond that point they no longer practice close communion. 
In England and in the northern states of America close com- 
munion is virtually obsolete. In the southern states it is in 
process of passing, as the slowly forming sense of the full 
Christian status of non-Baptist Christians is finding expres- 
sion. When once you freely and fully acknowledge that 
your neighbor is a Christian, as truly and fully a Christian 
as you are yourself, you can find no reason in scripture or 
out of it for not sitting with him at the table of your 
common Master. 
It is by this same route that the discussion of a valid 
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ministry is developing, particularly in England. We had 
oceasion to comment a few months ago on the highly sig- 
nificant admissions that had been made by representatives 
of the Anglican communion to the effect that “the minis- 
tries of other communions are real ministries of Christ's 
word and sacraments in the universal church.” This admis- 
sion is a long step in advance. But in the next breath the 
statement falls back upon “the ancient custom by which 
the church of England is bound to secure this authoriza- 
tion of its ministers for its own congregations, and no one 
could be authorized to exercise his ministry among them 
who had not been episcopally ordained.” We believe that 
this position is thoroughly untenable. Its schismatic char- 
acter is obvious. The Anglican communion cannot long 
stand upon a platform which excludes from its ministry a 
ministry which it concedes is valid for the rest of the church 
of Christ. A closed pulpit, a pulpit narrower than the 
commission of the church’s Head, is a sectarian, a schismatic 
pulpit. 

The question of close versus open membership in our 
denominational churches has not received the attention 
which it demands as part and parcel of the problem of 
Christian unity. For a denomination to set up any test of 
fellowship narrower than that which it is willing to affirm 
as essential to the making of a Christian is to practice 
schism. It divides Christ’s body. It makes fellowship with 
itself a more exclusive relationship than fellowship with 
Christ. Those whom Christ has received should, without 
dispute, receive one another. There is no possibility of 
Christian unity save on this basis of generic Christianity. 
Sectarianism is the denial of the adequacy of Christ’s fel- 
lowship as the ground of fellowship among his disciples. 
It affronts his leadership of the church. It is the usurpa- 
tion of an authority that he alone possesses. 

Evidently it was such a conception as we have here 
sketched which lay behind the interesting and original ad 
venture of Dr. Peter Ainslie in putting the case squarely 
up to representatives of the leading communions, from 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore to spokes- 
men for the United Presbyterians and the Friends. He 
tells the story of his ingenious and illuminating procedure 
in the Christian Union Quarterly for January. Dr. Ains- 
lie is well known and greatly loved in all communions. 
With their leaders he has participated in many conferences 
and he holds continuous fellowship with them all in behalf 
of what he delights to conceive of as a ministry of recon- 
ciliation. To make his proposal modestly dramatic he stated 
his own personal case in a letter and, hypothetically, offered 
himself as a candidate for admission to each of the various 
religious bodies. Of himself he said: I have made a public 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, 
repenting of my sins, and have been baptized into Christ, 
receiving the Holy Spirit according to Acts 2:38-47. Hav- 
ing thus conformed to the scriptural conditions of the 
Christian way of life, what more, he asked of each com- 
munion, must I do to be received into the membership of 
your communion ? 

The replies are instructive. His grace, Archbishop Cur- 
ley, does not mince words. If you enter the Catholic church 
your previous public confession is insufficient. It must be 
repeated, and to it must be added “a public acceptance of 
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every point of his [Christ's] teaching as given to the world 
by the Catholic church.” Rebaptism might not be neces- 
sary. “Your baptism, upon further examination, might 
very well be declared absolutely valid and, in that case, once 
baptized, baptized forever.” The archbishop is thoroughly 
consistent. He states frankly that one “cannot be Catholic 
and Protestant at the same time.” “You must either be 
fish or flesh.” Protestant groups are sects “away from the 
body of Christ.” He feels no qualm of mind or spirit in 
imposing upon his candidate the additional requirements of 
his church, because he does not acknowledge that the candi- 
date has yet fulfilled the conditions essential to the making 
of a true Christian. 

With Episcopalian representatives the case stands other- 
wise. Bishop Boyd Vincent replies: “... being a duly 
professed, baptized, and spirit-conscious Christian, we fully 
He 
does not, however, answer the question as to membership in 
the Protestant Episcopal church, but confuses it with the 
question of admittance to the Lord’s Supper, a question not 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, 
however, faces the direct inquiry, squarely asserting: “You 


recognize your membership in the church of Christ.” 


included in Dr. Ainslie’s inquiry. 


are already a member of the church because you have been 
baptized. But to become a ‘member in full fel- 
lowship’ of the Protestant Episcopal church we, 
following the practice and examples of the holy apostles, 
require that you shall receive the additional gift of the Holy 
Ghost through the laying on of hands.” Likewise responds 
Dr. William Brown, rector of the church of St. Michael 
and All Angels, Baltimore, who adds that confirmation “is 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
baptism.” 


It is the seal and completion of 


This of course sounds strange the moment it is analyzed. 
Here is a man conceded not only to be a Christian but a 
member of the church of Christ and yet he cannot gain 
admittance into the Protestan Episcopal church because he 
has not yet received the Holy Ghost! Do Episcopalians 
wish to be understood as saying that of all the Protestant 
groups none have the Holy Ghost save themselves and the 
few others that practice confirmation? Dr. Ainslie, as hypo- 
thetical candidate for membership, thinks he has received 
the Holy Ghost; this indeed is explicit in his hypothesis. 
\nd the Episcopal representatives concede that he is a 
Christian, a member of the church of Christ. Can one, 
then, be a Christian and not have the Holy Ghost? Just 
what is this institution known as the Protestant Episcopal 
church which adds to the requirements for a place in its 
membership certain conditions which it concedes are not 
essential to membership in the church of Christ or to the 
full status of a Christian? Plainly we have here the very 
essence of sectarianism, of schism. A caste, a spiritual 
aristocracy within the church of Christ, exists in the form 
and procedure of this “branch of the church.” There can 
be no Christian unity until this caste system with its usurpa- 
tion of Christ’s authority is broken down. 

Two Lutheran answers appear to be cluttered up with 
words about doctrinal purity, the supernatural birth and 
person of Jesus, the apostles creed and other such matters, 
leaving the reader not much enlightened as to the procedure 
which that church would pursue in the very simple case 
which Dr, Ainslie outlines. Dr. Paul de Schweinitz answers 
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for the Moravian church without hedging or ambiguity! 
“He would not have to be rebaptized. He would not have 
to be confirmed. He would not have to make a reconfession 
of faith. He would not have to do anything beyond what 
he had already done.” Dr. William J. Reid, editor of The 
United Presbyterian, replies for his denomination with 
some caution, closing his remarks with this pertinent state- 
ment: “If the man you mention were a member of some 
other evangelical denomination, bringing a certificate of that 
fact to us, we would accept that certificate as sufficient, but 
would ask him to pledge his loyalty to the United Presby- 
terian church while he remained a member.” Professor 
Rufus M. Jones answers for the Friends, making short 
shrift of the problem: “The whole question of membership 
with us turns upon spiritual experience and loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. In your case there would be no conditions of any 
kind laid down.” 

lor the Presbyterians Dr. Joseph A. Vance of Detroit 
says that any person who presents a letter from a congrega- 
tion of any evangelical church would be received on that 
letter. In almost identical words President J. Ross Steven- 
son, of Princeton Seminary, and Dr. Russell Cecil, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, frame their replies. The latter calls atten- 
tion to the fact not generally recognized that Presbyterians 
do not require of “a private member” that he adopt the 
Westminster confession, but that this requirement is asked 
only of ministers. That is to say, anyone who is a member 
of the church of Christ may be a member of a Presbyterian 
church, but one may be a minister in the church of Christ 
and yet not qualify to be a minister in the Presbyterian 
church! 

Methodism is represented by Bishops McDowell and 
Luther B. Wilson. The latter says without qualification: 
“You would be received upon the certificate of membership 
from the church of your previous affiliation.” The former 
amplifies and qualifies his reply : “No member coming from 
another recognized church is rebaptized. No minister com- 
ing in the same manner is reordained. The baptism and 
ordination already received are gladly recognized 
as valid. It is our custom, however, to ask all persons 
coming to take the simple membership vows, and 
in the case of the ministry, the same ministerial vows that 
are assumed by persons coming through the regular process 
into membership and ministry.” Bishop McDowell does 
not say what those vows consist of. Three Congregational- 
ists make reply. “Any Congregational church,” says Dean 
Brown of Yale, “would be happy to receive into its member- 
ship such a one as Dr. Ainslie describes.” And Dr. Ray- 
mond Calkins declares that “nothing further would be re- 
quired of a person desiring to become a member 
than what is stated as your position.” Dr. William E. 
Barton answers in a terse and generous affirmative. 

In presenting himself for membership in a Baptist or Dis- 
ciples church, Dr. Ainslie’s hypothetical candidacy was not 
well advised for the purpose of getting at the pertinent 
facts. Both Dr. Bitting of St. Louis and President Mul- 
lins of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary know 
that the baptism to which this particular candidate submit- 
ted was administered by immersion. Had the candidate 
been a stranger, Dr. Bitting would hardly have stated so 
unqualifiedly : “I do not know anything more to be required 
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for admission to the membership of a Baptist church than 
you have specified in your question.” In the case of the 
Baptists, Dr. Ainslie would have done wisely had he with- 
drawn his candidacy and substituted that of, let us say, 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, whose baptism, we assume, was not 
administered by immersion. Would Dr. Bitting have re- 
slied to Dr. Speer in the same way he replied to Dr. 
Ainslie? President Mullins shrewdly side-steps the entire 
issue by refusing to deal with the specific Ainslie candi- 
lacy at all. He simply sets forth “the custom in Baptist 
churches for receiving members.” One is left in the dark 
not alone as to whether President Mullins would receive the 
ynimmersed Dr. Speer without rebaptism, but whether he 
would even receive the immersed Dr. Ainslie without re- 
baptism. 

In the case of the Disciples, the hypothetical candidacy 
ff Dr. Ainslie was saved from ambiguity by the clever 
reply of Dr. Paul S. Leinbach of the Reformed church in 
the United States. Declaring with unrestrained generosity 
that his church “would be glad to receive you by letter of 
dismission or personal profession of faith without asking 
anything more than the statement you make,” Dr. Leinbach 
adds in a parenthesis, “I am wondering whether I would 
he received into a congregation of the Disciples of Christ 
on similar terms.” Dr. Ainslie does not answer this pointed 
question, for he knows that Dr. Leinbach was not baptized 
by immersion. He knows, too, that the point is a sensitive 
one just now in his own communion, which is under- 
going radical changes in its traditional views on immersion- 
baptism. The traditional procedure would be to inquire 
into the mode of Dr. Leinbach’s baptism, before receiving 
his letter from a congregation of the Reformed church. 
That Dr. Leinbach is a Christian, that the church 
whose credential he would bring is a church of Christ, all 
Disciples will admit. But the practice has been for a 
hundred years, as the practice of American Baptists has 
likewise been, to withhold membership from such as he 
until he becomes a special kind of a Christian—that is, 
an immersed Christian. In the past two decades there has 
been growing up among Disciples the practice of treating 
Christians, and other churches as true 
churches of Christ, in this matter of interchange of mem- 
hers. Dr. Ainslie therefore passed Dr. Leinbach’s inquiry 
to three prominent Disciples pastors, whose replies are 
as instructive as they are heartening. Dr. Finis Idleman 
of New York says: “I am happy to say that Central Church 
of Disciples would receive him by letter.” While practicing 
immersion only, in the administration of baptism, he says, 
“we do not sit in judgment upon other people’s Christian- 
ity.” For the sake of Christian unity, Dr. Idleman adds, 
we have abandoned the sectarian “prerogative of excluding 
Christians from our fellowship.” Dr. John Ray Ewers of 
Pittsburgh and Dr. Burris Jenkins of Kansas City make 
similar replies. 

One could wish that the Leinbach issue had been put 
sjuarely up te other Disciples ministers and te repre- 
sentative Baptist ministers as well. This issue is a touch- 
stone of Christian fraternity. It is one of the three pivots 
upon which ecclesiastical Christian unity turns. Unity is 
unthinkable until some sueh generie besis is reached—a 
sub-denominational basis—like that suggested by the inci- 


Christians as 
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sive words of Dr. Barton in his reply on behalf of Congre- 
gationalism: 

You are not required to become a Congregationalist in order 
to unite with a Congregational church. A Congregational 
church is not a church of Congregationalists, but a church 
of Christians in which the congregation governs. It has 
absolutely no sectarian tests. To belong to a Baptist church 
one must be a Baptist, submitting to a particular rite admin 
istered in a particular form. To belong to an Episcopal 
church one must be an Episcopalian. Congregationalism has 
no such divisive tests. 


Whether Dr. Barton’s claim for his own denomination 
is valid or not, is not to our point here to consider; but 
the principle which he formulates is the very essence of 
Christian unity. All talk of unity that does not recognize 
it is a waste of words. 
simply Christian ? 


Is it not enough, after all, to be 


Out of the SexfSlums 


NEW YORK PUBLISHER has voluntarily 

withdrawn from sale a novel of a type that has 
become too familiar during the last five years. Since 
this publisher has been one of the chief purveyors of 
this sort of literary fare his action should win the more 
attention. Without applauding unreservedly until 
motives are clearer, we can at least welcome the dis- 
appearance of this volume as a good omen. Our fiction 
begins to act as though it were ready to climb out of 
the slums. 

There is no denying that we have been wallowing. 
We have wandered from the true path of American 
literature in prodigal fashion, and, lest any should miss 
the complete parallel, we have insisted upon filling our 
bellies with the same food that figured in the parable. 
From ten minutes with Freud—and that usually at no 
better than fifth hand—our writers have rushed forth 
to a riot of rot. The prurient youth has given up writ- 
ing on the back fences while he has sought the two 
dollars wherewith to purchase a best seller. After read- 
ing much of the post-war output one wonders in what 
sort of an age it became the fashion to apply the terms 
“hero” and “heroine” to a novel’s leading characters. 
Of late, the situation has 
authors have begun to write with one eye on the movies. 

All this has been foisted upon us in the name of real- 
Life and dirt have been regarded as synonymous 
terms. And any coterie that has most wholly saturated 
itself in the unreal atmosphere of a Broadway, a Green- 
wich Village, or their imitations, has been most sure 
of its ability to tell the country what are the realities of 
its existence. 
truth nothing more than the cooking vats of the flesh 
and the devil. The stench is so great that we have no 
strength left by which to raise our faces to the stars. 
Nor are there any stars. 

This is the impression that remains after reading five 
years of post-war fiction. But we take heart of hope 
at signs of a change already on the way. Four critics 
of standing have recently given us their word that this 


grown even worse, as our 


ism. 


Our world, they have assured us, is in 
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is no false cheer. Stuart P. Sherman in the Atlantic; 
Henry Seidel Canby—one hopes he has tired of dane- 
ing before the candles with Sherwood Anderson—in 
the Century; John Farrar in the Bookman; Simeon 
Strunsky in the New York Times; all say, “Thank 
heaven, that’s over,” and turn to the welcome of a new 
period. Sursum corda! 

All these men have their charges to make against 
this type of writing that has held attention overlong. 
Strunsky believes himself most devastating when he 
accuses it of the loss of humor. And it is true that this 
alleged realism has known almost no laughter, save the 
vacuous guffaws of its incessant inebriates. There are 
lives in America in which, to be sure, there is little 
chance for laughter. But it is impossible to write of 
American life with understanding and not give this 
element its place. Then, when to the absence of laugh- 
ter you add the absence of ideals and of purposes you 
end with a vacuity that is its own sufficient condemna- 
tion. 

There remains, however, one charge that may fairly 
be leveled against these writers who have been impos- 
ing their neo-eroticism upon us, and that the most de- 
structive of all. They are passing not so much because 
they have failed in insight, although that has contrib- 
uted, but because they have refused to take the time 
to learn how to write. Many of them have been young, 
very young. There is no necessary evil in having 
the tone of popular literature pitched by youngsters 
who have just graduated from college, or who have 
been expelled before graduation. But there is an evil 
when we accept a pitch piped by youngsters who are 
too lazy, too self-indulgent to learn their craft. To 
shower recognition upon a youth merely because he 
has besprinkled his pages with oaths and punctuated 
his chapters with orgies is to spoil both the writer and 
ourselves. In time, we will stop it, for our own sakes, 
if not for his. 

We are stopping it. The Fitzgeralds and the Dells 
and the Hechts and their like have some hard days 
ahead ; days during which they will have plenty of time 
to learn to handle the implements of their craft, should 
now they care to continue within it. Even Mr. Herges- 
heimer shows a desire, in his latest tales of a furniture 
collector, to begin the hard journey back from the false 
flares that he lit with Cytheria to the steady flame that 
burned so purely in the poignant reality of parts of 
The Happy Ending. Writing bids fair soon to emerge 
again as the noble art it should be. It is time. 

Should the day ever come when there was intelli- 
gence in control of the production of the movies, the 
written word might pass as the moulding force that it 
now is. There seems to be no danger that this will take 
place, at least in this generation. The need of a litera- 
ture that has nobility of purpose for its foundation be- 
comes, therefore, the more clear. Needs have a way of 
being met. Honest craftsmanship, honest observation, 
and an honest idealism are about to lift us out of the 
sluma of sex into which we had wandered and set our 
feet back on the highroad. 
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The Doughnuts 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


SAT ME DOWN at the Breakfast Table and the smell 

of the Coffee was fragrant. And Keturah had cut a 
Grape Fruit so large that the half of it was as it were for 
a Bath Tub, and the juice thereof was delicious. And we 
also had Breakfast Food and Toast. And I looked about 
the Table, and I beheld some Doughnuts. And I shouted 
aloud for the joy thereof. 

And Keturah said, I hope that thou wilt like them. | 
bought them at a Bakery Sale. 

And I said, Keturah, thou hast betrayed the confidence 
of thine husband. I verily supposed that these Doughnuts 
were thine own. And I took one of them, and brake it, and 
essayed to eat thereof. 

And I said, Keturah, I am a more merciful man than 
to eat this Doughnut. 

And she said, Toward whom art thou displaying mercy? 

And I said, My heart goeth out unto the Little Birds, 
that flutter about in the cold, and have no nice juicy worms 
The north wind doth blow, and we shall 
have snow, and what will the birdies do then, poor things? 
They will see on the ground a Doughnut so round, and 
they will be grateful to me, poor things. 

And Keturah said, I am sorry that thou dost not like 
the Doughnuts that I provide. 

And I said, I have no fault to find with the Doughnuts. 
| think that the Foundry where they were Cast had an 
unusually tough lot of Metal, but I am not criticizing the 
product. I am thinking of the birds and their food. 

So I went my way for that time, and I forgat about it. 
But when I returned home for Lunch, I smelled a Sweet 
Savour, and I cried aloud, Keturah, hast thou been making 
Doughnuts ? 
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within reach. 


And she said, Taste these, and see if they be cast in 
the same Mould? 

And I will not tell how many I consumed of them. 

And I said, Behold, am not I a benefactor, and an Hu- 
mane Man? For in my great kindness toward the birds 
did I forego the Doughnuts that were on the table at 
Breakfast, and now behold the reward of my Virtue. 

And Keturah rather liketh me to talk in this way, for 
she herself enjoyeth Doughnuts less than she enjoyeth my 
Praise of her Cooking. 

And I said, I would I could claim much greater credit 
than I do for my benevolence, but whatever credit there is 
coming to me, I take it with the Doughnuts. 

And Keturah said, I think it well for thee to save up 
for thyself all the virtuous credits that come to thee, for 
indeed thou hast need of them. And in this case I think 
thou art entitled to some credit. For look now out of 
the window, and thou shalt see what I did with the Dough- 
nuts which thou rejected. 
thou didst command. 

And I looked out of the window, and behold those 
Doughnuts lay upon the frozen earth, and every one of 
them was surrounded by a ring of Birds. 

And after that, I ate another of Keturah’s Doughnuts. 

And believe me, they were Some Doughnuts. 


For I did with them even as 
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A Common Sense View of the 
Virgin Birth 


By William E. Barton 


EW CONTROVERSIES in the history of the Chris- 

tian church are likely to prove more futile, or to evoke 
less light in proportion to their heat than those concerning 
the nature of the birth of Christ. Without entering into 
the controversy, I wish to say some things about it. 

First, no one can deny that the virgin birth is possible? 
We know very little about the mysteries of biogenesis, ' 
but we do know that there are forms of reproduction that 
do not involve sex, and that artificial fertilization has been 
found possible in certain limited experiments. The ques- 
tion is not whether God could have accomplished the birth 
of the Lord Jesus without a human father, but whether as 
an actual fact he did so. 

Secondly, it is a question which cannot be settled on the) 
basis of direct testimony of actual witnesses. When Jesus 
rose from the dead, there were witnesses whose testimony 
we have. It is not so with respect to this event. It was a 
private, domestic matter, and so far as we know was not 
mentioned if it ever was known by the first disciples of 
Jesus. 

Thirdly, as we are not permitted to affirm that God could | 
not have brought our divine Saviour into the world without 
a human father, so also we are unable to affirm that that 
was God’s only possible method. A divine birth does not 
of necessity connote a divine being. A large proportion 
of the kings of the ancient world were declared to have 
been of divine birth, but no one pretended that they were 
not mortals. On the other hand, it was not essential to 
the divinity of Christ that he should have been thus born. 
Who can pretend to so much of wisdom as to affirm that 
God could do a thing in one way only? To affirm that the 
incarnation could only have come without a human father 
is to limit God in a way that we have no right to do. Pre- 
sumably, if God wanted Christ to live among men, he had 
choice of many methods. Jesus could have entered human 
life full grown. He could have come in youth or at any 
stage that God deemed best. And he might have been 
born as other men are born. 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST NOT INVOLVED ~~ 


Fourthly, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ does not / 
depend upon the question of the virgin birth. The char- 
acter of Jesus of Nazareth is to be judged for what he was, 
not for the way in which he is supposed to have become so. 
It would be a sad confession if all that Jesus said and did 
were now to lose their value through the discovery that the 
relations of Joseph and Mary were other than we have 
supposed. 

Fifthly, we are not driven to the doctrine of the virgin ) 
birth by any prediction in the Old Testament. The passage 
in Isaiah 7:14 is familiar, and Matthew, whose words “that 
it might be fulfilled,” are used with very great flexibility, 
as any reader can discover, applied this passage to Mary. 
But of these things we are sure: 


Isaiah was thinking of a child to be born within a year 
from the time he spoke, one whose birth and infancy were 
to be a sign to Ahaz, a child whose infancy was to be in 
straitened circumstances because of war (see also verses 
22-25) but who would not be more than out of the cradle 
until better days came (verses 15-16). 

Moreover, the word almah is not the definitive name for 
virgin, but applies to young women married and single 
alike ; whereas, the Hebrew had a distinctive word for virgin 
which was used with precision when it was desired to de- 
clare the fact of virginity, as in Exodus 22:16, Leviticus 
21:14. The young woman in the prophecy might or might 
not have been a virgin. The presumption is against it. 
Apparently she was a young woman expecting a child and 
the fact of her approaching maternity was known. 


NOT ESSENTIAL TO GOSPEL NARRATIVE 


Sixthly} the story of the virgin birth as recorded in the 
gospels is'detachable from the original apostolic tradition. 
Whoever will place the four gospels side by side, as is done 
in any harmony of the gospels, will be impressed by the 
fact that Mark, the eldest of them, announces what he calls 
“the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ,” with the 
preaching of John the Baptist in fulfillment of the hopes 
of the Old Testament prophets. The gospel according to 
John, also the latest and most definitely spiritual of the four 
gospels, contains no hint of the virgin birth. Matthew, 
however, who used practically the whole of the Markan 
narrative and combined with it another source containing 
the sermon on the mount, the parables and other discourses 
of Jesus, prefixes to his narrative the story of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus from the standpoint of Joseph’s magnanim- 
ity. Luke, in a narrative clearly derived from the feminine 
membership of the Jerusalem church, gives the same story 
from the standpoint of Mary; indeed, if the narrative is 
authentic, Mary herself must be the original authority for 
the version, as Joseph must be for the other. It is notable 
that in neither of these two gospels is the divinity of Jesus 
made to depend upon the nature of his birth. Indeed, these 
are the very books, and the only ones, that give a genealogy 
of Jesus, and in each of these gospels, the birth of Jesus 
is traced to Joseph, and not through Mary. The spirit of 
God at his baptism proclaimed him to be the son of God. 
In the Pauline tradition Jesus was declared to be the son 
of God with power by the resurrection of the dead. No- 
where in the New Testament is there a suggestion that the 
divinity of Christ stands or falls with the doctrine of his 
miraculous birth. 

There is this further perplexity in the doctrine of the 
virgin birth as taught by some good people. It would seem 
to imply that it is possible for God to consecrate the female 
organs of generation but not those of the male. Now, in 
the beginning, God made male and female, and each neces- 
sary to the ether, and God blessed them both in their sexual 
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relations, and uttered his first command, the oldest of all the 
commands of God to the race, “Increase and multiply, and 
replenish the earth.” Did God make one organ vile and 
another and correlative organ in its nature holy? Is female- 
ness inherently capable of sanctification, but maleness, the 
creative function, hopelessly gross and vile? If so, why 
did God make the race as he has made it? There is no 
use pretending that men have degraded the relation below 
God’s plan; we know that in every righteous home that 
relation is not degraded but sanctified. There are millions 
of good people who make that relation just as holy as they 
know how. Did God make it so base that he could not 
consistently use it? And why should he have made female- 
ness holy and maleness gross? Is it reasonable to believe 
that he did? 


DIFFICULTY PRIMARILY MORAL 

The difficulties in the question of the virgin birth of 
Jesus are not primarily those of manuscripts or of dogma. 
As for the manuscripts, the birth stories in Matthew and 
Luke stand in the old manuscripts but are easily detach- 
able from the narrative in its older form as given by Mark, 
and are not essential to the integrity of the gospel as a unit. 
\s to doctrine, they cannot be of primary importance, since 
they form no part of apostolic preaching and are totally 
ignored in the preaching of Jesus and the letters of the 
apostles. Nor is there any trouble in the matter of 
prophecy. The Immanuel prophecies in Isaiah synchronize 
perfectly with a corrected date list and give the time of 
the prediction as a few months previous to the birth of 
Hezekiah. 

The real difficulty is a moral one. Who organized the 
family, God or the devil? Is it a vile or holy thing? We 
know only one way of bringing children into the world; no 
other appears possible to us. Is this to be regarded as a 
holy way, or an evil way? God himself ordained the 
family, the oldest and most holy of earth’s institutions. 
When God saw fit in the fulness of time that the best and 
noblest of men should be born, did he honor or ignore 
that institution’ And if he ignored it, why did he not 
make it plain that he had done so, and why? 

These are the really difficult questions that pertain to 
the virgin birth. In the light of these considerations, it 
seems to me that we ought to leave that question in the 
penumbra as the gospel narratives do ; a beautiful and poetic 
account of the birth of a wonderful child, but not to be 
forced into the forefront of controversy. For if we are 
to make the question of the divinity of our Lord depend 
upon it, then we shall have to give up that question. It 
cannot possibly be that too great a pyramid can stand in- 
verted on so tiny an apex. 


EARLY DISCIPLES SILENT 

Jesus is not known ever to have referred to the condi- 
tion of his birth, much less to have insisted that anyone 
should accept it as a measure of faith. James and Jude, 
brothers of Jesus, each contributed a letter to the New 
Testament and neither contains any reference te Jesus’ 
divine birth as a distinguishing feature. The apostle Peter, 
both in his preaching and his letters, entirely passes the 


subject by. Above all else, Paul, to whom more than any 
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other man we owe the shaping of Christianity as a systey 
of doctrine, is utterly silent eoncerning the virgin birth. Thi 
does not necessarily mean that these New Testament author, 
did not believe in the virgin birth; it certainly does mean 
that no one of them believed in it as essential to Christian 
faith. For them the life and ministry of Jesus stood forth 
upon its own merits and not as a thing to be accepted by 
reason of the private domestic relations of Joseph and Mary. 


BIRTH STORIES NO TEST OF FAITH 


The birth stories given us by Matthew and Luke are 
beautiful and we should greatly miss them if they were 
absent from the gospel narrative. We have no occasion 
to give them up or to debate concerning their historicity, 
On the other hand, we have even less occasion to make them 
a test of faith, They are never so treated in the New 
Testament and we may affirm with the utmost confidence 
that Jesus never intended that the question of his divinity 
should be made to stand or fall with any speculation of 
this character. 

If any one declares that we are bound either to accept 
or reject the whole gospel story when we accept or reject 
the historicity of the birth stories as recorded in Matthew 
and Luke, my own answer is that we are not bound to do 
anything of the kind. If we knew that those two beautiful 
stories were not current when Mark wrote his gospel and 
that no one missed them or counted the evangel incom- 
plete, but that these narratives rose later as the product of 
the reverent Christian imagination endeavoring to account 
for Jesus, I do not think we should be compelled to deny 
the truth or beauty of anything that Jesus ever said or 
did, or declare that he was any less the Son of God. I know 
no reason why we should suppose that no Biblical author 
could possibly say anything that would contradict another 
Biblical author, or even that he should always be consistent 
with himself. I cannot help remembering again that the 
same two authors who tell us of the wonderful birth of 
Jesus both account for him as Joseph’s son. I know that 
there are those who declare that one of the genealogies is 
that of Mary, but he who says that contradicts the plain 
word of Scripture. Each of those two genealogies declares 
itself to be the genealogy of Jesus through Joseph. If any- 
one says, “Yes, but that was because the Jews traced 
descent through the father,” I must answer that if this is 
a matter of such character as to justify an inspired author 
in misrepresenting the facts to make an appeal to Jewish 
prejudice, the whole subject passes beyond the sphere of 
Christian doctrine into that of casuistry. How far is an 
inspired author justified in that sort of performance? 

It is better to take the story as it stands, and to accept 
hoth genealogies just as they read, and to recognize the 
iact that they do not agree and that neither agrees with the 
birth story told by the same author. Probably that fact 
would not in the least have disturbed the authors of the 
first and third gospels. They were not writing as the basis 
of controversies of this sort. Apparently, neither of these 
two evangelists thought his birth story inconsistent with a 
genealogy that imputed the paternity of Jesus to Joseph. 
I leave it to others to juggle the plaim statements into as 
artificial agreement, and my conscience will not permit me te 
erase the name of Joseph in one or the other of the lists 
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in order to insert that of Mary. That does not seem to me 
an henest man’s way ef interpreting Scripture. If Matthew 
could tell the story of the wonderful birth of Jesus and 
join to it a genealogy of Joseph as the father of Jesus, and 
Luke by an independent method could do the very same 
thing in another way, I am very sure of this at least, that 
neither one of those two authors understood that the divin- 
ity of Jesus depended on the denial of Joseph’s paternity. 
Personally, if that method of handling the problem was 
satisfactory to the two evangelists who gave us the noble 
evangel of Matthew and the beautiful and inspiring gospel 
of Luke, it is good enough for me. I have no temptation 
to tamper with it or to improve upon it. For myself, the 
entire narrative I want just as it reads, the two birth stories 
and the two genealogies, and all the rest. I find no occasion 
of offense until someone attempts to harmonize them, thus 
wresting Holy Scripture to his own condemnation, and 
darkening counsel by words without knowledge. Let us 
have the story just as it stands, and let every man get from 
it all he can, 


NO DOGMATIZING WANTED 

It is entirely decent to have been born. And, if birth 
be decent, all that is necessary to the fact of birth is decent. 
It is proper for a man to love one woman and for that 
woman to love the man to an extent that merges their two 
lives and brings other life into being. There is no secret 
about the way the matter is accomplished. The method is 
well established and uniform. Any man who celebrates 
his own birthday or the birthday of his children thereby 
acknowledges as true in his own life a good many things 


Our Pagan 
By Charles 


“TN A WORLD LIKE THIS war must always be,” says 

one. “War will perhaps be abolished some day, but 
not for centuries to come,” says another. “War will no 
doubt end, but not in this generation or in the next,” says 
a third. “War is inevitable only so long as the ruling 
classes think it so, and it will disappear as soon as these 
classes change their way of thinking,” says a fourth. The 
fourth man is right. That war is a permanent and inescap- 
able affliction of mankind, is the most deadly delusion which 
has ever taken captive the human mind. Multitudes of 
men now alive assume that war is one of the plagues which 
an inscrutable Providence has ordained for the chastise- 
ment and education of the human race, and men who think 
this are found in all ranks of society, not a few of them 
being confessed believers in Jesus Christ. That war is 


inevitable is the most appalling form of heresy to be found 
today in the Christian church, and the most pernicious 
error which is at work among the nations of the earth. Until 
this heresy is gotten rid of the church of God cannot do 
its appointed work, and until this error is driven out of the 
world’s mind, all our life will be bound in shallows and 
in miseries. 
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about which he does not care to talk very much. There is a 
place for reticence in the sacred mysteries of life and its 
beginnings which all people of good taste recognize. Per- 
sonally, I think that same reticence is in good form in the 
matter of the birth of Jesus, and that it is an ill-mannered 
spirit that makes curious and dogmatic inquiry into affairs 
concerning which most polite people are disposed to show 
better taste. The birth stories as told by Matthew and 
Luke are characterized by this dignified quality. I should 
prefer to leave the matter just where they leave it, and not 
to dogmatize about it. 


SONSHIP FROM ABOVE 

The permanent fact is the fact of Jesus Christ. The 
tumult and the shouting dies, and he still is there. Chris- 
tianity is not a study of origins. It is a life of faith in 
the incarnate son of God. It is not how Jesus came to be 
what he is that vitally concerns us, but what he is and 
what our attitude toward him shall be. 

The divine birth which calls for our most earnest thought 
is our birth to higher things in Christ. “Ye must be born 
again.” The sonship of Jesus Christ is as well established 
as it needs to be. It is for us to enter with him into our 
heritage as sons of God. That is the birth from above in 
the fulness of time. We have no occasion to demand that 
that event shall occur again after the flesh for the gratifica- 
tion of our prurient dogmatism. Wherever men receive 
him, there he is conceived again by the Holy Ghost, and 
the word becomes flesh and tabernacles among men, and 
men should behold his glory, glory as from the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 


War-Creed 


E. Jefferson 


The inevitableness of war is the fundamental doctrine of 
the creed of militarism, and it is against this doctrine that 
all men of peace and good will must begin their warfare 
against the principalities and powers and war-hierarchies 
who have so long darkened the world. Once concede that 
war is inevitable, and every other article of the creed of the 
militarist logically follows. If war is inevitable, it must be 
a good in disguise, unless we are to give up our belief in 
the goodness of God. That a good God could through 
thousands of years subject his children to an inescapable 
experience which is in itself essentially evil is unthinkable. 
And if war be a blessing, then nations ought to prepare for 
it, and by industry and sacrifice make sure of acquitting 
themselves nobly when the day of bloody struggle arrives. 
If war is inevitable, then the whole doctrine of prepared- 
ness is sound, and the militarist is right when he asserts 
that the supreme duty of a nation is preparing itself for 
war. If war cannot be escaped and, like death, is absolutely 
certain soon or late to overtake us, the old adage of the 
barbaric world will never be outgrown: “In time of peace 
prepare for war.” It is at this point, therefore, that any 
successful war against war must begin. 
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When a man is asked for the reason of his conviction that 
war is inevitable, his reply is always ready: “You cannot 
change human nature. Men always have fought, and they 
always will fight. Nations have from the beginning waged 
war, and they will wage war to the end. Until you get rid 
of selfishness and greed, prejudice and ill will, the earth 
will be periodically deluged with blood. Many plans have 
been devised and adopted for the doing away. of war, and 
all these plans have availed nothing. This proves that by 
no plan can war ever be abolished. With human nature 
what it is, war is inevitable.” This is the heresy which must 
be combatted and routed. 


HUMAN NATURE 

First of all it cannot be admitted that human nature 
cannot be changed in some of its iinpulses and manifesta- 
tions. Our whole educational system is built on the assump- 
tion that human beings can be changed. If we did not 
believe that, missionaries would never sail for foreign lands. 
If it were true that men cannot be changed, John Paton 
would not have devoted his life to the New Hebrides, and 
Dan Crawford would never have gone to the tall grass in 
Africa. Our own civilization is incontestible proof that 
men can be changed. Our ancestors drank wine at their 
banquets out of the skulls of men whom they had slain. Our 
nature has been so changed that such a custom seems to 
us revolting. 

But fortunately it is not necessary to change human na- 
ture as we find it in the twentieth century to get rid of war. 
Iiuman nature today is in revolt against war. The human 
mind condemns it, the human heart abhors it. Every right 
minded man holds it in execration. The glory of war was 
shot to pieces on the fields of France and Flanders, and 
can never be restored. From this time onward war stands 
before mankind a hideous and loathsome monster. Men 
bring themselves to think of war and to plan for it because 
they believe that war is inevitable. They crucify their 
natural feelings, and submit to the awful scourge because 
they are convinced there is no escape. Let human nature 
undebauched by fallacious reasoning have its unrestricted 
way and war would disappear tomorrow. To secure uni- 
versal peace, we do not need to change human nature. All 
that is necessary is to change our way of thinking. Not the 
heart, but the blinded intellect leads us into the ditch. 


INRERITED ASSUMPTION 

The man who believes that a nation must prepare for war 
carries in the back of his head a number of assumptions. 
All these assumptions are inherited. They were in the world 
before he arrived, and he accepted them just as he accepted 
the custom of wearing clothes. Habits of thought are passed 
from generation to generation, and nothing is more difficult 
to get rid of than an inherited habit of the mind. The 
world is cursed today by mistaken thinking. The root of 
nearly all our troubles is false ideas. Men do not act right 
because they do not think right. The times are out of joint 
because there is so much crooked thinking. Listen to the 
conversation of today, and no matter where you are you 
will find conversation heavily laden with inherited sophis- 
tries and hoary falsehoods. Men of intelligence and learn- 
ing assent to statements whose truthfulness they have never 
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examined, and repeat things which are false with all the 
thoughtlessness of a parrot. Even cultivated and disciplined 
minds land in the most preposterous conclusions, because 
they start from false assumptions. Their deductions are 
logical but foolish, because they are derived from premises 
which are devoid of sense. 

Let us look at a few of these assumptions. 

War is inevitable because it is a permanent feature of the 
scheme of things. It is as ineradicable as volcanoes and 
earthquakes. These are rooted in the structure and nature 
of the earth, and cannot be banished by any art or skill of 
man. But war is not like an earthquake or a gush of lava. 
These come out of the hot heart of the earth, whereas war 
comes out of the heart of man. The heart of the earth 
cannot be changed or controlled, but the heart of man 
can be. War is not an earthquake but a disease. It was 
assumed that the black plague was an affliction sent by God, 
a part of his incomprehensible plan. For centuries Europe 
submitted to this frightful visitation, but at last arose and 
banished it. The plague was not due to the will of God, 
but the result of filthy living. When nations paid attention 
to cleanliness the black plague came no more. For centuries 
men died of yellow fever on the Isthmus of Panama, but 
they die there from that cause no longer. It was not the 
will of God that the two oceans should not be united by a 
canal, but workers died because of a poison injected by a 
mosquito. By killing the mosquito yellow fever was con- 
quered. War is a disease, and man has skill enough to cure 
it. He will cure it as soon as he sets his mind fairly and 
squarely to the task. 


NO RADICAL CHANGE NECESSARY 


It is assumed that to remove great evils there must be 
a radical change in human nature. This is not true. Slav- 
ery was a gigantic evil, and it disappeared through no 
change of the human heart. The people of the south are 
today what they were in the days of George Washington 
and Andrew Jackson. They gave up slavery at the end of 
a gun, but today they do not want slavery back. If the 
government should make them the offer, it would be 
promptly turned down. The southerner has not changed 
his heart but his opinions. He does not think as he once 
did. Duelling was for generations a disgrace which could 
not be gotten rid of. Men with a high sense of honor had 
to fight the man who wronged or insulted them. One day 
duelling disappeared from the whole American continent, 
not because of any change of heart, but because of a change 
of viewpoint. War will vanish as soon as men take a new 
point of view. 

If war is inevitable, preparations for war are indispensable, 
and although exceedingly expensive, the expenses must be 
cheerfully borne because army and navy are really only a 
police force, and who would begrudge the money expended 
on policemen? But neither army nor navy is a police force. 
Why call two different things by the same name, and thus 
run the risk of confusing the mind? A police force is a nec- 
essary institution and has definite and clearly defined work 
to perform. Its function is to direct traffic, to take charge 
of lost children, and to bring occasional law breakers into 
court. A police force is not a fighting force. It is not organized 
to kill men and women and children. Its function is not 
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» use bayonets or liquid fire or poison gas, or to drop 
bombs on sleeping cities. Why then call a navy a police 
force? 
NAVY AND POLICE FORCE 

One police force does not suspect another police force, 
and make war upon it. Why then call a navy a police force? 
it is a fighting force—a duelling force. It is created for 
the express purpose of fighting a duel with another navy. 
't disdains the menial work of arresting lawbreakers, and 
ievotes its whole attention to getting ready to smash another 
»vavy as soon as that other navy appears. It brings no cul- 
orits to the judge. It has nothing to do with courts of law. 
if the navy is a police force, why did not our government 
set it to work at the beginning of 1924 along the Atlantic 
seaboard? The coast was lined with smugglers, men deter- 
mined to break the law of our country. On land an amend- 
ment to the constitution was flouted, and a federal law was 
wampled openly, defiantly every day under foot. There 
was a crying need of policemen on the water, and our naval 
vessels were all in fine repair. Forty thousand men on our 
naval ships could have been deputed to do police work 
which would have been effective, and would have saved the 
nation the disgrace of having a federal law made a farce, 
but the navy does not consider itself a police force, and so 
ihe government sent all these ships with their forty thousand 
men to the Caribbean sea, far away from law breakers 
whom they might have captured and brought to justice, to 
spend two whole months in southern waters, playing at what 
the papers say is the greatest war game ever staged upon 
the sea. No navy is a police force, except in incidental and 
occasional ways. A navy is a fighting force, and in times 
of peace it spends its time in fighting hypothetical navies, in 
order that when war comes it may send a real navy to the 
bottom of the sea. We shall never end war till we learn 
to call things by their right names. 


ARMAMENTS AND INSURANCE 


When congress is asked for huge military and naval ap- 
propriations, it is assumed that this money is only a pre- 
mium for insurance, and very cheap insurance, too. But 
why call it insurance? Everybody believes in insurance. It 
is protection against loss. The insurance company promises 
to recoup up to a certain point whatever losses the insured 
may suffer. This is a rational form of business. But in 
what sense is money spent on a navy insurance? Who 
guarantees the nations against loss? Who promises to recoup 
the losses? That insurance fallacy was torn to tatters by 
the guns of the great war. For a generation European 
nations had paid enormous premiums for military and naval 
insurance. At the end of the war were the losses made 
good? Where did Germany find her insurance money or 
Austria or Turkey? Who has recouped Russia or Italy or 
France or Britain or the United States? Not one of them 
has been paid. None of them will ever be paid. The war 
brought incalculable and irreparable losses to every nation 
involved. It is amazing that governmental officials should 
go on talking about battleships being insurance. How can 
we find deliverance from the scourge of war until men in 
high places learn to think? 

It is assumed that armies and navies are guarantees of 
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security. This overlooks the fact that if one nation has an 
army its neighbor will have an army also, and that if a 
nation increases its army its neighbor will make increases 
likewise. The result is that neither nation is secure. All 
nations become insecure by the piling up of armaments. 
Even if one nation could surpass in military or naval 
strength all of its neighbors, it would not then be secure. 
Its very superiority in military equipment wouid array all 
its neighbors against it. Germany had the greatest and 
most efficient army in Europe, and of all the nations of 
Europe Germany was the most insecure. The man who 
says that huge armies and navies are guarantees of security 
is honest but muddled. 


COMPETITIVE ARMAMENTS 

It is assumed that one nation can increase its fighting 
force without entering into competition with its neighbors. 
Only recently an official in high place informed us that we 
had no desire to compete with other nations, but that we 
were in need of additional submarines and aeroplanes. He 
has never thought the subject through. All armaments are 
competitive. They cannot be otherwise. Battleships are 
competitive, so are air squadrons. When France increases 
the number of her aeroplanes, Great Britain does likewise. 
The ruling classes in all countries are the victims of false 
ways of thinking, and there is no hope for the world until 
these habits are broken. To help break them is the urgent 
duty of every man and every woman who wishes to help 
humanity on. 

The present outlook is not encouraging, for the world is 
doing the same stupid things it did before the war, and the 
reason it is doing them is because it has not changed its 
mind. “Europe is drifting toward the abyss,” says Viscount 
Grey, and if Europe is headed toward the abyss America 
is also. Every nation is preparing for the next war. We 
are preparing. “We must defend ourselves!” Against 
whom? Nobody knows, but that is not important. There 
is no enemy yet in sight—but an enemy is sure to come. 
He is sure to come because the world is a loaded gun, and 
the gun is sure to go off. In the old days we armed against 
Germany and Japan—but today Germany has neither army 
nor navy, and Japan is our friend, bound by a sacred pact 
not to increase her navy for ten years. Britain and France 
are our allies, and war with either of them is unthinkable. 
Sut nevertheless we must train new corps of officers, and 
engage in constant target practice, and train our young men 
to think war and talk war and to plan for war, because war 
is inevitable. The policy of the government is founded on 
the idea of the inevitableness of war. 


WHAT ONE HUNDRED COULD DO 

But the outlook is not so hopeless as it seems. War will 
be abolished as soon as the ruling classes change their mind. 
And the ruling classes are only a small fraction of the 
race. Six nations can secure the peace of the world: Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States. What these decide to do the other nations will 
also do. In these six nations the leaders are limited in num- 
ber. A hundred men in each nation sitting in the seats of 
the mighty could, if they thought right in regard to war, 
swing millions of men into their way of thinking. The 
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present policy could become ridiculous and antiquated almost 
in a day. 

They are mistaken who say that universal peace lies ages 
ahead of us, and that not until all the sins have been exor- 
cised from the human heart, will peace be anything more 
than a beautiful but impracticable dream. Mighty and 
hoary evils sometimes go down almost in a night. So did 
witchcraft go, and so did torture in the courts go, and so, 
possibly, the war-policy may go. The whole war system ts 
so stupid that no one can tell how soon the world’s eyes will 
be opened and preparations for war will by common consent 
be abandoned. We may awaken some bright morning to 
discover that the war system has been found out. “What 
fools we mortals be!’ It is a joy to know that men do now 
and then awake to the fact that they have been acting the 
fool. Some day we shall see how silly target practice is, 
how stupid military maneuvers are, what nonsense is talked 
by military officers in summer camps, how wicked it is to 
squander money on bombs and poison gas, and what a 
heinous sin it is against God and man to think and talk of 
war and plan for it. For centuries we have been in prison, 
locked in by errors of the mind, but some day the door 
will swing open, touched by a hand we cannot see, and we 
shall walk out unshackled, ready to enjoy the good things 
which the generous Maker of us all has provided. It may 
be that release will come with a burst of laughter. We 
shall suddenly discover that we have been playing the dunce. 
rhese sober and pompous gentlemen who have talked about 
insurance and security and police forces will stand out 
before us in a new light, and we shall see how empty and 
misleading is all that they have told us. Possibly in the 
twinkling of an eye we shall see that the whole military 
theory of national defense and greatness is the biggest piece 
of tomfoolery ever perpetrated on the human race. 


MACHINERY OF PEACE 

When once we see that war is not inevitable, but only the 
creation of common folly, we shall turn our attention to the 
creation of the machinery of peace. Thus far we have 
allowed the government to pay enormous sums of money in 
training men in the art of war. Our military and naval 
budgets have eaten up so much of the resources of the 
people we have had little left with which to provide the 
instruments of peace. Peace has been starved because the 
bread that rightfully belongs to her has been thrown to the 
But when men come to see that war is not 
inevitable, all this will be altered. 


dogs of war. 
We shall spend millions 
of dollars in creating institutions by which international 
justice can be secured. We shall devote hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, not in training men to sink battleships, but 
in educating them in the noble art of fostering and express- 
ing the sentiments of good will. 

There must be international courts, and an international 
congress. The international life of the world must be organ- 
ized. It will be organized as soon as we are delivered from 
the obsession that war is inevitable. We prepare for war 
because our leaders think war cannot be avoided. We squan- 
der our money because we are the victims of fallacies we 
cannot get rid of. War is inevitable only because men 
think it is, and peace will become inevitable as soon as we 
think it so. Once convinced that war is not inevitable, we 
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shall prepare for peace, and by thinking of peace, and talk. 
ing of peace, and dreaming of peace, planning for peace, and 
working for peace, and sacrificing for peace, the earth shail 
be full of the spirit of good will as the waters cover the sea. 


This article by Dr. Jefferson is the sixth in the series on 
“Pagan Aspects of Christian Society.” Previous articles 
have appeared as follows: November 22, “Paganism in 
Modern Business,” by Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
December 6, “Who Owns Uncarned Profits?” by Charle; 
A. Ellwood; December 27, “Is Profit Christian?” by Harr, 
F,. Ward; January 10, “Do Tariffs Violate Christian 
Ideals?” by F. Ernest Johnson; January 24, “Our Pagay 
Cult of Mammon,” by Ross L. Finney. 


Arguments 
By James P. Burling 


HAD A FRIEND with an invariable and unanswer- 

able argument against prohibition. This was in the 
pre-Volstead days. Whenever we spoke of the far-reach- 
ing evil influence of the saloon: “Well, now, suppose you 
were bitten by a rattlesnake and a drink of whiskey would 
save your life, would you refuse to take it?” 

I had another friend. The importance of integrity, and 
honesty in the commercial world would be up for discus- 
sion—of absolute truthfulness between man and man. “Well, 
suppose you and your wife were in Africa, and a brutal 
African savage came up and asked you where your wife 
was. Wouldn’t you lie to him in order to save the life of 
your wife? Don’t you think a man ought to lie some 
times ?” 

Still another. We talk of the awful ruin of war, of 
the misery, the degradation of the unspeakable disaster 
should there be another conflict. Can’t the nations get 
“I don't 
Suppose a burglar should break into your home; 
wouldn’t you use force to save your family? Would you 
stand by and see your wife and children murdered before 
your eyes?” 


together in a peace program? There comes: 


know. 


Well, the rattle-snake justification for the saloon has 
pretty nearly disappeared. The African savage is grow- 
We still have the burglar with us as an argu- 
ment against a peace program. He will die in time. But 
there is another friend who sticketh closer than any of the 
foregoing. We talk of maintaining the integrity of mar- 
riage, of the divorce menace, of modern fiction and other 
influences at work undermining the home. And _ then: 
‘Well now, suppose a fine woman is married to a perfect 
brute and a man comes along with whom life would be 
ideal—her perfect mate. Do you think she ought to go on 
living with a brute, merely for the sake of conventional 
morality, when she might go away into perfect happiness 
with the other man?” And this “woman-married-to-a-brute- 
who-meets-her-ideal” is with us on every side. At present, 
if you will excuse the contradiction, she seems to be the 
“ewige weibliche.” She is the center of about 99 per cent 
of modern fiction. In these stories a woman’s first mar- 
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riage is always a mistake. (Likewise the first marriage of 
a man.) Does it ever occur to these writers that the 
frst man might be the ideal partner and the second man 
the brute? Why is one’s first marriage always a horrible 
mistake, and the prospect of the second one perfectly 
ideal? Those interested in an answer to their question 
are referred to Barrie’s play, “Dear Brutus.” 

My comment on the “woman-married-to-a-brute” is, I 
don’t care what she does, or how many husbands she has, 
whether they are brutes or angels, if only she will take 





London, February 3. 

HE STRIKE LASTED eight days, and came to an 
7 a in the early hours of Tuesday. The strike, in the 
judgment of most citizens, did not win anything for the drivers 
which they could not have won in conference with the man- 
It was a somewhat worked-up affair with no popular 


agers. 
sympathy behind it. But Mr. Bromley said it was 
The a famous victory. Those who care to analyze the 
Week history of the strike will take it through the stages 
from bluff at the beginning to the saving-of-face at 
the end. All the same, the country will pay heavily. 


Meanwhile the new government has begun well. Its first 
administrative acts seem to show that they will deal with hard 
realities. Soviet Russia has been recognized. An attempt has 
been made to come to some understanding with France. At 
home, too, the government has put first the housing problem. 
In this it is clearly right. There appears to be, so far as I 
can judge, a friendly desire to let the new ministers have a 
fair field. At present the powers which are likely to suffer 
are not showing their hands. But if anyone imagines that the 
drink traffic, and the armament firms, and the serried masses 
of privilege will submit to any loss of their power without a 
struggle, he is likely to be undeceived. But the labor minis- 
ters have not fought their way inch by inch without knowing 
their foes. 


The Death of 
The Challenge 

In 1914 the Challenge began its life, and now after ten years 
thas died. During the war, under the editorship of the present 
bishop of Manchester, it had a hard task, but did much to pre 
serve a Christian temper within the Church of England, and 
Many very able writers have taken their part in this 
journal. For years it did much to encourage a new sympathy 
1 the church for art and for literature. Latterly, it has had 
a great concern for the league of nations, and has aimed indced 

becoming a weekly review of the national life from the 
standpoint of broad Christian principles. If one might say so, 
its standpoint has not been very widely removed from that of 
The Christian Century. But though its friends have given 
generously, and its columns have not been wanting in knowl- 
edge, and wisdom, and gaiety, it has had to cease. More 
than once I have pointed out in how serious a case English 
journalism is at the present time. There are papers with a 
huge circulation, which no man with any reputation for ordinary 
intelligence would like to be found reading. They are not 
immoral; they are simply vapid and childish—‘“written by office- 
boys for office-boys” was the jibe of a famous statesman, but 
that is unfair te office-boys. Yet, so dull are the “children of 
light,” that they will not enter the lists against these trades- 
men who issue journals simply as a business undertaking. When 
they de understand serious work, they seem to imagine that a 
ournal with an ideal aim can be worked with far less money 
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them all with her, and go away off somewhere and leave 
us alone for a while, so that the millions of us who some- 
how stumbled on the right partner the first time may live 
in peace. 

If a writer were daring enough to write a story in which 
the original husband was the ideal partner, and the second 
man who came along the brute, it would sweep the country. 
A fortune awaits its publication. But courage of the high- 
est order would be required thus to defy the conventional 
morality of modern fiction. 












than any other journal, and that a journalist who is devoted 

to the work of the kingdom of God can do two men’s work. 

It is an instance of our curious habit of nibbling at things. 

In this matter, at least, the children of this world are wiser. 
. * > 

Mr. Basil Mathews 

on his New Task 


To a representative of the Sunday School Chronicle, Mr. 
Mathews has said, “I shall have my center in Geneva, and it 
is my intention to spend at least three months every year in 
a different land—feeling its pulse, and getting into the spirit 
of its boy life. So far as Great Britain is concerned, I hope 
to spend each year four brief periods—of about ten days’ dura- 
tion—when I shall get into touch with organizations and per- 
sonalities doing work amongst boys. My first great opportunity 
of reaching the Sunday school constituency will be at the 
world’s convention at Glasgow in June, when I shall speak 
upon the world outlook. From a close study of the 
world’s boyhood we hope to be able to influence the trend of 
his thought towards the ideal of a world-brotherhood, through 
literature published in his own country and in his own language 
I saw recently that one religious publishing house claims to 
have been doing this work for a hundred years. Our hope is 
that this organization as well as other publishers in England, 
America, India, China, Australia, and Africa, will all find in 
the manuscripts we produce, some additional material of a most 
helpful kind that they can adapt to the special needs of their 
own nationality.” 


Woodrow Wilson 


The news of the death of the ex-president has caused universal 
sorrow and sympathy among us. It cannot be said that he has 
always been understood here. Sometimes, indeed, he has been 
hailed as a great leader; sometimes derided by the baser sort 
as a vain dreamer. But to all thoughtful people he has remained 
throughout a political figure, worthy of deep respect both for 
his ability and for his fine idealism. It must be confessed that 
some detected in him the doctrinaire statesman, and if there 
is one kind of statesman which baffles our folk it is the doc- 
We never quite forgave Lord Morley for the same 
failure. A Briton has a latent distrust of the man who brings 
to statesmanship an academic leaning towards logic. That is 
why he never really comprehends the Frenchman. But Wood 
row Wilson will remain in the memory, even of those who 
failed to understand him, as a great man who, called to play 
a part in a critical moment in the drama of the world, did 
nothing little or unworthy. The precise meaning of the after- 
history, so far as it concerns American pelitical life, most ef 
us leave out of the reckoning; it is not given to the members 
of one nation to enter into the political mysteries of another. 
Nothing that I have seen in tribute to the dead statesman, is 
more worthy of notice than the words ef the Manchester 
Guardian: “His stage was not a country, but the world; his 
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opportunity was such as, perhaps, the world never before gave 
to a man, and the completeness of his collapse was made 
surpassingly poignant by the circumstance that in his eagerness 
to achieve at least one half of his ideal he had let himself desert 
the other half, and then lost all. We do not know enough to try 
to define here the failings in Wilson's equipment which con- 
tributed to his calamity. That he was incompletely endowed 
for his almost superhuman task seems to be the general opinion 
of those who knew him. But in a terribly soiled political 
world he was a most honest and high-minded leader; at a crisis 
in human civilization he was the man who told mankind most 
truly and clearly the right way and the wrong; and already 
most of those, at any rate in Europe, who pushed him aside 
can see now that he knew better than they and was a better 


man. 


And So Forth 


The death of Rev. Justin Evans takes from us one of the 
best-beloved of Congregational ministers, one who was a 
powerful preacher, and a pastor who left an honored name both 
in the West and in London. He retired twelve years, but till 
lately he preached with unflagging zeal. His elder brother, 
Herber Evans, was one of the most famous of Welsh orators 
and a man of the same rich, brotherly love. The 
debate upon the moderator system is likely to be fierce. The 
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Get the Church Out of the 
War Business! 


Epitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: The late articles in The Christian Century on peace are 
to be approved and blessed by every Christian. Give us more. Can 
not you devise some way for people—preachers and churches too— 
to declare themselves through the Century? Set aside a page and 
publish names of those who will pledge themselves to cut war and 
practice peace. It seems to me the Federal Council could well 
set up a department of peace and enroll and act for those who will 
pledge to abstain from war. I mean act for them before congress 
and the administration. We ought to bombard congress with peti- 
tions and protests in an overwhelming way. 

As for me here: I promise God I will not have anything to do 
with another war. I will oppose it in every way utterly to death 
or jail. I am done with war. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. H. T. Sutton. 


Epitor THe Crristian Century: 

SIR: I have been deeply interested in your articles on the ques- 
tion of war as a means of settling national disputes. It seems to 
me that you take the only position that can possibly lead to peace. 
If we are to wait until all problems which may produce war are 
removed, before we are to cease from this method of settling 
matters of dispute, verily we shall wait until dooms-day. If war 
is to cease, the large majority of men everywhere must come to 
believe that war is not the right method to follow. Not only must 
we believe this, but we must refuse to follow the method, for faith 
without works is dead, being alone. 


My own denomination stands squarely against war as the method 
of settling difficulties between nations. For decades we have stood 
on this platform. We stood there during the late war, amid the 
shot and shell of scorn fired by the erstwhile preachers of peace. 
Our boys refused to bear arms on pain of death and in face of 
concentrated taunting and scorn. In these days when the youth 
hear on every hand that following the natural inclinations is not 
so bad after all, when strength of character is sacrificed for milk 
and water brotherhood in the broad way that leads to destruction, 1 
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Lancashire Union has suggested important modifications jp 
the system, with the view of making the provinces responsible 
for the choice of their moderator or provincial secretary, |; 
is in reality a friendly struggle, so far as it can be called , 
struggle, between the principle of local autonomy, the locality 
being the province, and central control. The vicar of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, from which a service was broadcast 
recently, has received many letters of gratitude. One invalid 
had not been to church for 34 years and shared for the first 
time since childhood in a service. In one place they had an 
audience of sixteen persons. And in Calcutta they heard 
men singing to an organ accompaniment a tune that sounded 
like sacred music. On the other hand a clergyman writes to 
protest against this travesty of worship. “As I read it 
again, it seemed to me once more that for beauty absolute 
there is no sentence in the English language to compare with: 
‘And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day.’ What is it in the sentence 
which so takes away the breath? It is so untroubled, so mani- 
festly immortal, so serene. The last tremcr of human dis- 
quietude has died away. Not only is there no agitation in the 
sentence; but it seems to radiate an immense majesty of calm. 
It is poised over all the garden, still as the vault of heaven, 
but more kindly than the stars."—The Journeyman in the 
Adelphi. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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can not have great hopes of seeing your policy lead to success 
before the world is bathed in blood again and the intricate ma- 
chinery of civilization wrecked. 

If you had printed such articles as you now send forth from 
your press, in the days of the war, you would have shared a cell 
with some other notorious slacker or traitor. There are few men 
who stand when the test comes. With strength of character among 
our youth being sacrificed for mere amiability, I do not see how 
we can hope to see them take a stand when the crisis comes, as 
come it will. 

Seventh-Day Adventist Church, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A. E. Lickey. 


Enmtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial in the January 31 issue on “Let the 
Churches Outlaw War” moves me to make the following sug- 
gestions. I prayerfully join in your exhortation “Let the preach- 
ers repentantly resolve that they will never again put Christ 
in khaki or serve as recuriting officers or advisory enforcers of 
conscription laws!” For myself I can leave the “again” out of 
said exhortation, for, thank God, I was never fooled into doing 
so. I know there are other pastors who can do the same. Just 
how many, or where they are I do not know. Those who will 
give us this information will doubtless do a great service to the 
cause of world peace. 

You have done so many unusual, good things that I am going 
to propose that you add one more to the list. Will you head 
the list with your own signature to the declaration that the 
undersigned are ready both individually and collectively to heed 
this admonition? Then for a few weeks, will you circulate the 
declaration with the request that all who are likeminded sign 
and return it, giving their denomination, church relation (lay 
or clergyman), and their address? Since your journal is read 
by people of all denominations this would give each group the 
knowledge as to who among his associates are of this faith and 
it would thus make cellective action more easy, especially if the 
number should be larger than we suppose. 

I am both ready and eager to put my signature to such a 
declaration. 

Bennett Memorial Methodist Church, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


W. R. WiiiaMs. 
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Epos THE Cristian Century: 

SIR: Four articles appearing in recent issues of The Chris- 
tian Century have been especially heartening. I refer to “The 
Christian Crusade Against War” by Harry E. Fosdick, “An 
Inadequate Pacifism” by Henry J. Cadbury, your editorial, “Let 
the Churches Outlaw War” in the issue of January 31, and your 
editorial in the current issue, “Get the Church Out of the War 
Business.” These articles show progress from a high Christian 
ideal to a definite practical step to put that ideal into practice. 

The question with which you close the last named editorial, 
“Will Christ’s preachers do it?” is a mighty challenge to us. 
| believe that many of us stand ready to do just what you have 
suggested if some definite plan of effectively making our posi- 
tion known is presented. I can conceive of no more practical! 
or effective service which might be rendered the cause of peace 
than for your outstanding religious journal to formulate a 
“Declaration of Independence” from all war and provide the 
dotted lines for a host of us who want to “take Jesus in earnest” 
to sign “never again.” 

First Congregational Church, 

Mitchell, S. D. 


Gienn LINpLeEy. 


In Despair of the Churches 


Entor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: As a young minister I deeply appreciate your journal 
of undenominational religion. It is worthy of circulation 
throughout the length and breadth of Christendom. One does 
not have to be the son of a prophet to realize that the future is 
with The Christian Century, at least that future unrelated to the 
churches, that future that will be in spite of the churches. 

As an ex-private of the U. S. army, and a brother of one who 
lost his life in the world war, I profoundly sympathize with your 
present campaign to eliminate war as a means of settling eco- 
nomic and political difficulties. I have read your recent edi- 
torials, “Let the Churches Out-law War,” and “Get the Church 
Out of the War Business,” with enthusiastic interest, with an 
earnest hope that your clarion calls will be heeded. Alas! 
however, for the prophets. They have been stoned and slaugh- 
tered by those to whom they were sent. This was the ancient 
method of teaching the prophet that he was not wanted, that 
his message was unwelcome, that he was the victim of illusions. 
\t this late date it is not necessary, I am sure, to suggest that 
your reception will not be otherwise. Do you honestly expect 
the churches to rush with pentecostal enthusiasm to the support 
of your campaign? If so, I regret to say that you are the victim 
of hopeless illusions. If you believe that the churches may 
become actuated by the holy fire, the heavenly vision of uni- 
versal concord now moving you, you are destined for a very 
severe awakening. If you look to the churches to defy the 
government, rebel against the controlling interest, adopt an 
uncompromising pacifism in time of war-lying. war-lust, war- 
madness, and war-popularity, I can only say that you are enter- 
taining the ultimate in illusion. The peace professions of an 
institution, especially such an institution as the Christian church, 
with its hopeless dependency upon the powers that be, will no‘ 
and can not mean anything more, than the peace professions of 
the intellectual and socialist parties of Europe who claimed for 
themselves complete independence, at the beginning of the world 
war. Conceive, for instance, a war between Japan, a non- 
Christian country, and the United States, a professionally Chris- 
tian country. Where would the churches live and act? As 
religious auxiliaries of the war department, pronouncing their 
benedictions upon the instruments of war, ordaining chaplains 
commissioning Bible distributors who would return to our 
churches to tell of the soldier whose life had been saved from 
the fatal bullet by the word of God which he carried in his breast 
pocket, calling upon every pulpiteer in the land to dedicate his 
apocalyptic powers to the task of interpreting the conflict in 
terms of Christ and Shinto, heathenism and civilization, pagan- 
ism and Christianity. Practically every pulpit would patriot- 
ically exploit the manufactured lies, while vestrymen and elders 
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would be busily manufacturing halos for the Christian soldiers. 
To call upon the churches to outlaw war is equivalent to 
inviting the churches to cease to exist. Whatever the profes- 
sions of a few choice spirits here and there, the church is the 
last hope in the modern crusade for a warless world. If you 
think this the cynicism of disillusioned youth I refer you to the 
words of Dr. Gordon of Boston: “There is not enough Chris- 
tianity in all the churches to frighten the weakest devil.” 
Paterson, N. J. D. H. Epwarps 


What Have thej;Churches: Done? 


Evitor Tue Cruristian Century : 

SIR: Miss Jeanette Rankin, of who represented 
a Montana district as the first woman member of congress, 
recently addressed the Detroit Open Forum on a Sunday after- 
noon, discussing generally present measures to outlaw war. Dur- 
ing the question period, she made it clear that all palliative 
measures should not be considered because if war is inherently 
wrong, it must not be tolerated. When asked, “What have the 
churches done to abolish war?” she replied: “Nothing that I 
have heard of,” and the answer stood. After the session, a few 
of us engaged her in discussion of this point, setting forth that 
the ideal of peace had been proclaimed by the organized church 
through the centuries, and that the Federal Council of Churches 
was influential at Washington in instigating the conference on 
reduction of armaments. 

Miss Rankin replied that the church's peace ideals had been 
nullified repeatedly by the active support of war programs, not 
only by churchmen, but by churches, denominations and re- 
ligious organizations generally. She also held that it was the 
women of America, rather than the churches, who were most 
influential in expressing public opinion at Washington favorable 
to the conference on disarmament. 

Your editorial “Let the Churches Outlaw War,” comes most 
opportunely. There are vast numbers of religious leaders, of 
whom you mention some, who are absolute pacifists today. Like 
myself, though opposed to war, they supported the Wilson pro 
gram in 1917 because of the ideals set forth by our late lamented 
President: but the defeatist machinations of Lodge, Johnson and 
other isolationists have put the major responsibility, in our 
judgment, right here at home, if war breaks out again in the 
near future. America’s fault it is not necessary to explain, but 
it is ours just the same as a nation, and official leaders who have 
led us in the wrong direction may find out later the power of 
this feeling throughout the country. 

The late Bishop Charles D. Williams, of Detroit, was quoted 
in conversation with Miss Rankin, as having said just before 
he died: “If another war breaks out because of this European 
mix-up, I intend to condemn it in such plain terms that they will 
have to put me in jail, and I hope the jails will be crowded to 
overflowing.” 

Detroit, Mich. W. P. 


Chicago, 


Lovett 


The Quakers’ Example 

Eviror THe Crristian Century: 
SIR: 
the proper attitude of Christians toward war? 


Is it not time for all of us to learn from the “Quakers” 
For nearly three 
centuries these people have quite consistently avoided all forms 
of participation in war making. In the last war they were 
“objectors,” and yet they have been singularly free from the 
odium generally attaching to that word, for they have somehow 
managed to show a devotion to the cause of peace and to the 
peaceful work of reconstruction which none of the ardent 
patriots and war makers have anywhere excelled. Perhaps they 
have found the “moral equivalent of war” in the work of healing 
the wounds of war. And now a great many of us find ourselves 
envying them their “war record.” 

Possibly they have marked out the path the whole church 
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weuld de woll te fellow. What weuld be the consequences of 
the edeptien by the whole ef Christendom ef the stand ef the 
Friends on war? Yet it must be remembered their stand 
is by no means a negative one. Simply refusing to have any- 
thing te de with war when it comes ie @ position at once 
arbitrary and ineffective. If “patriotism i¢ not enough” neither 
is pacifism as such. We must also contrive, as the Friends 
have done, to bring the mighty force of Christian love to bear, 
in positive fashion, upon the problems that produce war and 
the problems that war produces. That is a hard doctrine and 
few of us are ready to receive it. 

Plymouth Church, 

Minneapolis. 


W. Rosert Catton. 


Two’ Princetons 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: In a news item headed “Fundamentalism in Militant 
Mood” in The Christian Century (Feb. 14, page 217) occurs 
this statement: “One of the foremost figures at this meeting 
this year is Prof. J. Gresham Machen, who is assistant professor 
in New Testament at the divinity school of Princeton Uni- 
This is an error. Princeton University has no divinity 
Machen is connected with the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary which has no official relation to the university 
which 


versity.” 
school. Prof 
same town. The error 
would be of no consequence were it not for the fact that the 
utterances of Prof. Machen during this fundamentalist 
troversy are the very antithesis of the spirit of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Dorset, Vt W 


happens to be located in the 


con- 


LeRoy Haven. 


Home Missions and Country Church 


Enitor THe Curistian Century : 

SIR: Your editorial on the resignation of Rev. Fred East 
man is right to the point. How anyone with the interest of 
the country church at heart can see differently is beyond com- 
prehension. The whole approach to the country church prob 
lem as at present organized is unethical, uneconomic, unscien 
tific, and un-Christian. 


munity church in the 


The country church should be a com 
that it should serve the 

community It follows that its program must spring out of 
the needs of that community as revealed by survey and careful 
study. 
The 


live a life of 


sense whole 


country church minister should not be compelled to 


comparative isolation and consequent spiritual 
relapse, but country churches and pastors should be linked in 
groups of two or more with regular conferences and council 
meetings of ministers and churches with each minister 
specializing in a particular kind of social, educational, 


ev angelical, or 


and 
work, 
pastoral over the entire area 

The country minister should receive a wage that will enable 
him to do his best work without worry. The country parsonage 
should set a standard that would make the rest of the com- 
munity want to improve home conditions. The country pastor 
should receive traveling expenses on the field and to much 
needed field. The money to support 
this kind of work should come so far as possible from the 
community itself. However, any community that is an economic 
meceésity is a spiritual necessity and should be given an ade 
quate religious pregram even though it can never come to 
seli-suppert 

The eeusatry paster sheuld have a regular schedule of werk 
and serviees faithfully adhered te. Ome ef the present curses 
ef the ewpuntry minister is diesipation ef time. The country 
minister sheuld ge reeegnized as the equal ef the city minister. 
The first step to the attginment ef the abeve ends is the jeint 
actien ef deneminatiess te elimimate waste expenditure of 
meney en cempeting chur@hes. It is nensense te talk about the 


conferences outside the 
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call of the rural church until it is organized on a Christian 
basis. A living wage, good living conditions, and a fair chance 
to do a really constructive piece of work is the right of any 
well trained minister. 


Ashland, Me. BenyAMIN F. Anorew. 


Two Letters 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY : 

SIR: For the past three months I have been getting The 
Christian Century with a view to being informed as to its pro- 
gram and to find out what it teaches. I had previously read it 
some and I wanted to get its viewpoint at the present time. | 
wonder if you would hear some well-meant criticisms from me 
as to the program of the paper? With the hope that you may, | 
will submit only two. 

(1) I am impressed with the intensely sectarian attitude of 
the magazine. I have scarcely ever found a paper with s 
narrow a viewpoint. The restoration movement [Disciples.— 
Editor] is an endeavor to restore the Christianity of Christ 
and the apostles and to make an end of denominationalism and 
sectarianism. If I do not misjudge you, there is no one more in- 
terested in making a sect out of this movement than you are 
It is not the church of God with you, but “the Disciples’ denom 
ination.” 

(2) The cant and the bombast of modernism as revealed ir 
your columns. Brother Morrison, have you ever had a serious 
trouble or sorrow to come into your home? If so, was there 
the least particle of comfort to you in the modern viewpoint oi 
Christ and the Bible? I venture that you found absolutely 
nothing in it to lean upon. The recent death of my father has 
taught me over again that only an implicit faith in Christ 
and his holy word can help us. If such a sorrow has not come 
to you, it will do so. And when it comes it will be small com 
fort or joy to you to recall that you have weakened the faith 
of men in God’s word. As Shelley writes, you “are borne 
darkly, fearfully, afar.” Come back if you can. 

I am a comparatively young man, but have studied 
I have never found anything quite 
I regret 


con- 
siderably at the universities. 
so empty, impotent, or insincere as the new theology. 
that talents such as you undoubtedly possess are not in the 
service of building up the faith of men instead of making ship 
wreck of it. 

Owingsville, Kentucky. Henry S. FIckKiin 

Dear Dr. Morrisox: In the confusion of leaving the house 
of death the other Sunday afternoon there was not an adequate 
opportunity for me to express my deep appreciation to you for 
the service you had just conducted. Once or twice I have 
written a letter to you in your editorial capacity in which | 
have criticized some utterance in your stimulating weekly, and 
there is no reason why I should not now write a letter to you, 
as an individual, in appreciation of the most beautiful funeral 
service I have ever attended. 

I went over to the service partly because I had come to hono: 
Miss Frantz so highly in the short time I had known her, and 
partly because I was interested to see how the editor of Th 
Christian Century would pay his tribute to a friend of long 
standing. I was much gratified by your tribute to her. It was 
chaste; it showed a deep insight into her unusual character 
But I was even more gratified by your tribute to her master 
Really, your talk was all about Christ. Your assertion that our 
human words are utterly inadequate to interpret death, and 
that only Christ can interpret it and give us the strength to 
face it, seemed to me to strike the keynote of all you said. ! 
have never heard a funeral discourse that was so utterly spiritual. 
There was a ringing conviction of the sufficiency of Christ in 
life and death which braced the bowed soul by inspiring the 
morale of victerious faith. 

It gives me the greater pleasure te write this because for 4 
non-ftundamentalist I sheuld have to describe myself as ver) 
much of a conservative in my theology. It all goes to show 
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that an experience of the living Christ is the real fundamental. 

Our formulation of the intellectual implications of that ex- 

perience is of secondary (no matter how considerable) im- 

portance. The hour of death brings the ultimate test. If a man 

has a faith which is adequate to that hour, its sufficiency cannot 

be questioned. M. V. Occet. 
South Shore Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for March 9. 1 Samuel 15:13-23. 


The Sense of Honor 


AUL disobeyed. He lied. He cringed. He envied his suc- 
cessor. He tried to murder David. These are not what we 
regard as kingly virtues. He soon ceased to be king and his 
glory departed to another house. The trouble with Saul was a 
common one—he had no sense of honor. Let me plead for this 
virtue. Saul knew quite well what his instructions were and he 
was intelligent enough to know how to carry them out. But, 
when he was out of the presence of Samuel, he felt that he could 
away with his own schemes. He would not kill the enemy- 
he would bring him back to decorate his triumphal march 
and to adorn his banquets. He was stubborn and he was unwise 
enough to think that he could force his plan through. Caught 
in the act, he took the weak way out—he lied. It did him no 
good, and as a punishment he lost his kingship. It seems severe, 
but it is just as terrible today. Kingliness departs with honor. 

Of a certain man it was observed: “He was as much of a 
gentleman in Europe as in the presence of his nobiest friends at 
home.” That is honor. To be as careful when unseen as when 
seen, that is a test. To live like a gentleman means that one 
nust never, under any circumstances, live otherwise, even for a 
moment. We teach our children to observe correct table manners 
when in the seclusion of their own homes, so that when they 
appear at the tables of important persons outside they may al- 
ways do the proper thing and therefore suffer no embarrassment. 
Honor never releases one; its code is always binding. One can- 
not be a king in public and a slave in private. How we need to 
learn this. 

\ poor young man went to a summer conference for religious 
vorkers. Under the inspiration of that assembly, the great 

eakers, the stimulating companionships, the select company, 

rose to undreamed heights of spiritual experience. Driving 
the train he suddenly faced an opportunity to avoid paying 
fare. Then his conscience stung him, and with burning 

*, he conquered his pride, and came forward with the money 
that he had withheld. That was honor. 

Today I learned that a certain automobile repair man, to 
whom I had recommended this person, had returned, in stamps, 
twenty-three cents which had been overcharged by mistake in 
i. certain piece of work. Most refreshing is this evidence of 
honor on the part of a garageman, and he will not lose by his 
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honesty. We shall both send our friends to him now. Net 
only is he an expert workman, but he is that rarer thing, an 
honorable man. 

How rare are frank, open-faced, clean-cut people who can be 
depended upon as well in the dark as in the light. If we hate 
sneaks, we must see to it that everything we do or think is 
above reproach. If we abhor weak people, who lie to cover their 
tracks, we have the personal task of living in the truth. If we 
detest cheats, we face the necessity of practicing strict honesty 
at all times and places. If hypocrites are repulsive to us, we 
must insist upon inner veracity. This is the value of being a 
gentleman. This is the good that comes from belonging to a 
first-class family, you have standards to live up to. Be as aristo- 
cratic as you can. 

Honor is a thing people die for. Death is preferable to dis- 
grace. You cannot think of selling honor for bread or for place. 
Men and women need to know that, need to be taught that. 
No amount of money can pay you for bootlegging. You can 
starve like a gentleman but you cannot gain the consent of your 
soul to break the constitution and to help ruin your fellows. No 
amount of money nor any position, however high or comfort- 
able, could induce you to break your code of personal purity. 
Your honor is too valuable. Moreover, honor will not permit 
you to play fast and loose with the reputation of another. Not 
for the world would you injure your neighbor in this way. Honor 
is a great thing. While you possess it, in truth, you are a king: 
when you lose it, you become a serf. There are plenty of dogs, 
we need more kings. 

Joun R. Ewers. 





Note: Dr. Ewers is one of the regular contributors to the 20th Century 
Quarterly. Why not adopt this Quarterly in your Adult, Senior and older 
Intermediate classes and put red blood into their Bible study? The Quarterly 
treats the International Uniform lessons. Send for free sample copy. 
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For Beginners. 





A Course for Beginners in 
Religious Education 


By Mary Everett Rankin 


Instructor in Kindergarten Ede-ation, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


The course that is here offered for the use of teachers of be- 
ginners has ¢ g features: 





1. Methods and od propremnes are reduced to the greatest sinagtiste, ent 
they are flex Teachers untrained in kindergarten theory 
and practice will find the way marked out for them so plainly 
ee ws need not fear to undertake any of the met here 

escri 


ss care has been taken to adapt the material to the 
pupils. 


. Instead of crowding im as much material as possible, a smaller 
amount ts used wih great thoroughness. 

. Instruction in Christian sdeals 1s not seperated from Christian 
liowng, Gut faved worth it, and specific provisson ts made for carry- 
ing over Sunday-school impresnens inte week-day condut. 

. The point of view ss thoreughly social, From the beginning of 
the first class session the children are trained in co-operation 
and helpfuln and this training extends to all the relations 
that the pupils have to human and animal life. 


. A weekly letter to the parents or guardians of cach child inform: 
them as to the work of the class, and shows in specefic detail how the 
home and the Sundey-sehool can work together, tach supglr- 
mensing the 


Teacher's Book, cloth, $1.50 an 
Pupil’s material, 44 cents a year. Letters te Parents, 90 eents « year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597-599 Fifth Avenue - - - New York 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Indian Christians Move 
Toward Tibet 

Tibet, that land from which occidental 
missionaries have been turned away so 
often, is challenging the National Mis- 
sionary Society of India. This society, 
which represents churches without west- 
ern connections, proposes to follow in the 
ootsteps of men like Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
who has for some years made Tibet his 
special field of labor during certain months 
of the year. While the sadhu will not 
become identified with the work of the 
society, he has consented to select two 
suitable missionaries whom he will guide 
on tours in Tibet and other Himalayan 
states. When not on tour, these men 
will make their headquarters in Subathu 
in the Simla hills, where they can con- 
tinue to work among the hill tribes. The 
new effort starts in April, and, proceed- 
ing without the complexity of organiza- 
tion and equipment that generally marks 
the advance of a western missionary so- 
ciety, will take up the task of intro- 
ducing Christ in what has been one of 
the most inaccessible parts of the world. 


Minneapolis Experiments with 
Week Day Religious Education 

In four grades of three grammar 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn., has been ex- 
perimenting with week day religious edu- 
cation. Seven hundred and seventy-four 
children were involved. They were ex- 
cused from certain subjects in the public 
such as reading, language and 
history, and marched to a nearby church, 
where they received religious instruction 
for two half-hour periods each week. A 
caretully devised system of checking and of 
records prevented tardiness or truancy. 
No child was admitted to the classes un- 
less parent or guardian had first signed 
a request for such instruction. The chil- 
dren were gathered from Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, Lutheran, unchurched, Universal- 
ist, Church of Christ, Christian Scientist, 
Catholic and Jewish homes, and were 
divided into three groups for instruction— 
interdenominational, Lutheran, and Chris- 
tian Scientist. Catholics and Jews made 
no provision for the instruction of their 
children. The percentage of available 
Protestant children who took the work 
was 65. The cost of the experiment was 
$2600, an average of $3.35 per pupil. It 
is expected that the system will be greatly 
extended in the immediate future 


A Needed Help for 
Negro Girls 

Many northern communities are awak- 
ening to the plight of the girls who have 
come north with the present Negro mi- 
gration. More than 10,000 Negroes are 
reported to have settled in such a city as 
Buffalo within the past five years. In 
many cases these people have been vic- 
timized by landlords, but the plight of 
the unprotected Negro girl has _ been 
especially hard. Recently, the wife of a 
Methodist pastor in the city, representing 
hersel! as a respectable Negro girl just 
276 


sc hools, 


arrived from the south, telephoned every 
philanthropic and religious agency in the 
city, asking to be directed to a decent 
place where she might stay. None of 
them could give her such an address. As 
a result, the Woman's Home Missionary 
Society of this church has launched a 
campaign to build in Buffalo a home and 
social center for such girls. Shares are 
being sold at $10 each, and it is expected 
that the new structure will be in use be- 
fore the end of this year. 


The Protestant Advance 
on Washington 

There are many signs that the Protes. 
tant churches intend to increase Sreatly 
their holdings and activities in Washing. 
ton, D. C. The Methodist Episcopal 
church has just dedicated there a head- 
quarters building for its Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 
located close to the Library of Congress 
and the national capitol. The general 


Sees Spiritual Awakening in Latin America 


HE COMMITTEE ON COOPERA- 

TION in Latin America is authority 
for the statement that Latin America is 
experiencing many signs of a spiritual 
awakening. The department of education 
of Mexico has just issued a_ special 
popular edition of the New Testament for 
distribution among schools and libraries, 
which has been immediately exhausted, 
so that a second, and much larger edition 
is now on the press. A group of students 
in Buenos Aires have established a maga- 
zine which emphasizes that “the last ten 
years of war have demonstrated that man, 
more than a being of economic tempera- 
ment, is a religious being.” One of the 
editors of La Nacion, an important news- 
paper in the same city, has resigned his 
position to become an evangelist among 
the educated classes. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND PERU 


The students and workmen of Peru 
have this year engaged in a strenuous 
fight for religious liberty, under the 
leadership of a university student who 
declares that only the teachings of Jesus 
can solve the problems of South America. 
About a year ago an attempt was made to 
get the National Assembly of Peru to 
approve a concordat with the Pope. This 
movement having failed, through the op- 
position of the students and others, the 
president and archbishop agreed to con- 
secrate the republic to the sacred heart 
of Jesus. Senor Haya de la Torre, who 
exerted tremendous influence both among 
the students and laboring classes because 
of his splendid spirit and leadership, 
succeeded in arranging a manifestacion 
against this proposed consecration. Dur- 
ing the demonstration the students and 
their followers collided with the govern- 
ment and clerical forces and five students 
were killed. 

Following another demonstration at 
the burial of these heroes, Senor Haya de 
la Torre was forced to hide from the 
government authorities, who had instruc- 
tions to deport him. He was later im- 
prisoned and after a short time was 
exiled. Landing at Panama, he received 
a cable from the department of education 
of the Mexican Government inviting him 
to serve in that department in coordinat- 
ing the student movements of all Latin 
America. He has accepted the invitation 
and is at present in Mexico City. 

Senor Torre was a teacher in one of 


the evangelical schools, so clerical in- 
fluences attempted to involve the director 
of the school, Dr. John Mackay, as also 
Rev. John Ritchie, director of an evangeli- 
cal printing house. Orders for the de- 
portation of these two missionaries were 
only withdrawn when the British minister 
intervened on their behalf. 


A recrudescence of activity of the 
Roman Catholic Church against Protes- 
tantism is very noticeable, particularly in 
Mexico and in Peru. In the former 
country this went so far as to destroy in 
some places Protestant property, to kill 
one of the workers and to wound several 
others. The renewal of old hostilities 
seems to coincide with the development 
of the Knights of Columbus in Mexico. 
In contrast several prominent officials 
have expressed openly their sympathies 
for religious liberty and advancement of 
evangelical work. That is specially true 
of Presidents Obregon of Mexico, Ales- 
sandri of Chile and Orellana of Guate- 
mala. 


IMPORTANT SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


Social and educational movements also 
show new life in our southern neighbors 
This year has marked large advances in 
the new social movements that have so 
remarkably developed recently in Latin 
America. The Pan-American Conference 
at Santiago was compelled to recognize 
the most important of these. The con- 
ference decided to establish an_ inter- 
American labor commission to study 
labor problems in this continent. It 
voted to study the status of women 
before the law in the various Ameri- 
can countries and to ask the govern- 
ments to consider naming women 
delegates to the next Pan-American 
Conference. It recommended to the 
governments various measures for the 
suppression of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. It decided to call various inter- 
American conferences to consider social 
questions. Women's movements have 
been enlarged by a number of events like 
the visit of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
The child welfare conference in Rio de 
Janeiro, the visit of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and other similar events 
have greatly advanced public health 
movements. Groups of socially minded 
people are increasing rapidly in the more 
progressive countries. 
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council of the Presbyterians has approved 
the effort to build a Presbyterian center 
io the city. Several other denominations 
ae engaged in building enterprises for 
which funds are being sought throughout 
the country at large. As Washington be- 
comes more and more the actual political 
capital of the country the religious in- 
terests there are bound to increase. 


Methodist Sunday Schools 

Report Large Growth 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Sunday Schools of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, held in Chicago, February 
68, large increases in the number of 
schools and pupils were reported. There 
are now 36,982 Sunday schools within 
this denomination, with 415,875 officers 
and teachers, 3,896,047 pupils, and an aver- 
age weekly attendance of 2,445,975. This 
represents a gain in four years of 814 
schools and 437,610 pupils. Gifts for bene- 
yolences last year totalled $1,705,139 and 
jor local expenses $3,296,999. During the 
qadrennium just closing missionary of- 
ferings exceeded those of the previous 
four years by $4,119,135, and $3,606,048 
more was spent on religious education in 
Sunday schools alone. The largest schools 
in the denomination, with their enroll- 
ment, were reported to be: East Calvary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 3,734; St. Pau!’s, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., 2,982; Bushwick Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 2,827; First, Los An- 
geles, Cal., 2,810; Emory, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 2,772; North Hall, Akron, O., 2,510; 
First, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 2,379; North 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 2,347; 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 2,108; 
Olivet, Coatesville, Pa., 2,094. 


Christian Cooperation Shown 

During Pastor’s Illness 

While Dr. Joseph A. Vance, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church, Detroit, 
Mich., has been seriously ill, his pulpit 
has been filled by the ministers of the 
‘entral Christian church, Dr. Edgar De- 
Witt Jones and Rev. Frederick Corvin 
Mr. Corvin has preached at the morning 
and Dr. Jones at the evening services in 
Dr. Vance’s pulpit. The Presbyterian 
pastor is now believed to be out of dan- 
ger, although it may be some time before 
he can resume active duty. 


To Study Old World Problems 
at First Hand 


Under the auspices of the Fellowship 
lor a Christian Social Order a group of 
Americans interested in international and 
industrial problems will saii next June 
to spend July in Great Britain and August 
in Paris, Geneva and Berlin. As in the 
ase of previous parties, the time will be 
spent in study and in conference with 
political and religious leaders. Kirby 
Page will be the conductor. 


Episcopalians Must 
Try a Bishop 

The Right Rev. William Montgomery 
Brown, D.D., formerly bishop of Arkan- 
sas, is to be tried by the Protestant Epis- 
opal Church for heresy. The charges 
grow out of a book, Communism and 
Christianism, written by the bishop, which 
tas been translated into several languages, 
and has sold more than a hundred thous- 
and copies in its English form. Several 
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passages are quoted from this book in 
the formal indictment, such as: “Orthodox 
Christians say that Jesus founded their 
sectarian churches, though each sect in- 
sists that he had to do with only one 
church, theirs. I doubt that he lived.” 
“The lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world is the sign of the zodiac, 
Aries (sheep, ram) through which the sun 
passes toward the end of March, when all 
the savior-gods annually died and rose 
again.” “Jehovah is the sun-myth rewrit- 
ten to fit in with the ideals and hopes of 
the owning, master class of the Jews. 
Jesus is the sun-myth rewritten to fit in 
with the ideals and hopes of the owning, 
master class of the Christians.” “There 
is no rational doubt about the fictitious 
character of the divine Jesus.” The front- 
ispiece of Bishop Brown's book, showing 
him in his episcopal robes, speaks of him 
as “now episcopus in partibus bolshevik- 
ium et infidelium.” Evidently his church 
does not expect to dispose of the case in a 
hurry, for classes of members of the trial 
court and court of review have been 
chosen to serve until as late as 1931. 
Bishop Brown has not exercised the duties 
of his office since 1912. 


Women’s Dormitory Completed 
at Hartford Seminary 


The first of the new group of build- 
ings to be erected at Hartford Theological 
Seminary has just been completed. It is 
a dormitory for women, which is sug- 
gestive of the widening field of service 
being occupied by progressive schools of 
this type. The new dormitory was oc- 
cupied late in January. 


To Send Books to Missionaries 
on Leap Year Day 

Members of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church have planned to celebrate 
February 29 by mailing to the mission- 
aries of the society new books which have 
attracted the attention of the members. 
According to the plan adopted, one new 
book was to be purchased in January and 
one in February. Figuring on the basis 
of a membership of 600,000, it is ex- 
pected that every missionary will thus 
receive an influx of up-to-date reading 
matter. It remains to be seen how many 
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missionaries receive ten copies, or more, 
of The Mine with the Iron Door. 


Racial Survey to Be Made 
in Kansas City 

The Kansas City Council of Churches 
has planned a survey of that city, espe- 
cially to discover the actual conditions 
surrounding its large Negro population. 
Race relations in Kansas City have been, 
on the whole, fairly good, but it is felt 
that a careful study of the situation will 
disclose many particulars in which there 
can be improvement. Dr. George E. 
Haynes, of the Federal Council, is con- 
sulting with the leaders of the survey. 


Live Topics in a 
Wichita Church 

United Congregational Church, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, announces a series of Sunday 
evening discussions that should attract 
attention. Beginning with an evening 
devoted to “My Neighbor, the Catholic,” 
as portrayed by the pastor, Rev. Hubert 
C. Herring, there will be studies of “My 
Neighbor, the Jew,” led by Mr. C. B. 
Driscoll, editor of the Wichita Eagle; “My 
Neighbor, the Negro,” by Mr. T. G. Reed, 
principal of the Central school; and the 
“Social Psychology of the Ku Klux 
Klan,” led by Prof. J. D. Finlayson of 
Fairmount College. 


To Mark Rector’s Anniversary 
With Great Offering 

St. Luke’s church, Evanston, Ill, plans 
to mark the twentieth anniversary of the 
rectorship of Dr. George Craig Stewart 
with an offering of a quarter of a million 
dollars. Of this, $116,000 was pledged at 
the recent annual dinner of the church. 


Bishop Stuntz Stricken 
With Paralysis 

Reports from Miami, Fla., indicate that 
Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church, has suffered a 
severe stroke of paralysis. Bishop Stuntz 
had just finished presiding at the session 
of the Florida conference when his ill- 
ness overtook him. He has had a stren- 
uous career, having served as a missionary 
in India and the Philippines, a mission 
board secretary in this country, a bishop 
in South America, and having been for 


Dozen Denominations in College Sunday 
School 


EREA COLLEGE, that famous in- 

stitution of learning in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, has a Sunday school in 
which 1,700 students from a dozen dif- 
ferent denominations gather for the study 
of the Bible. No student under 14 years 
of age is admitted, yet there is an average 
attendance of nearly 1,200 in the 58 classes 
of this school. 

In the majority of the classes the uni- 
form international lessons are used. There 
are, however, elective courses covering 
such subjects as the social principles of 
Jesus; the meaning of service; Chris- 
tianizing community life; the Christian 
in social relationships; the moral life 
of the Hebrews; the great religions of 
the world; heroes of the faith; religious 


education; Christian Endeavor methods; 
teacher training; everyday life problems; 
women of the Bible; student standards of 
action; discussion of life professions; 
Bible class leadership. Classes are graded 
by college divisions. 

The superintendent, John F. Smith, de- 
clares that “the school is a demonstration 
of the fact that people of different de- 
nominational leanings can worship and 
study the Bible together in perfect har- 
mony even in a section of the country 
where dividing lines are more or less 
clearly drawn.” 

About eighty percent of the students in 
the school come from homes in the south- 
ern mountains. They range in age from 
fourteen to more than thirty. 
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the past eight years in the episcopal resi- 
dence at Omaha, Neb. Charges growing 
out of the retirement of the Rev. J. M. D. 
Buckner at the session of the Nebraska 
conference a year ago made the bishop 
known far beyond the confines of his own 
church. 


Federated Churches Serve 
Ohio County Well 


Portage County, Ohio, has four feder- 
ated and one denominational community 
churches which are serving approximately 
one-fifth of all the church membership of 
this typical rural county. Two of the 
federated churches were the first of their 
type to be established in Ohio. The first 
of these was at Aurora where, in 1913, 
a Congregational and a Disciples church 
entered upon a trial federation to continue 
for two years. There has been no move- 
ment to go back to the old status, and 
the two groups continue to worship to- 
gether under a Presbyterian pastor. A 
Congregational minister presides over the 
federation of Baptists, Disciples and Con- 
gregationalists at Garrettsville. At Way- 
land the Baptists and Congregationalists 
have federated, and at Edinburg the 
Methodists and Congregationalists have 
come together. Presbyterians gave their 
edifice at Streetsboro for a community 
church which is under Methodist adminis- 
tration. These five churches have an 
average membership fifty per cent larger 
than the average for the 38 towns and 
country churches of the county. 


Name College for 
Wilson 


A college is to be established in Val- 
dosta, Ga., by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, which will bear the name 
of Woodrow Wilson. Nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars has already been raised for 
the memorial which will probably begin 
its career as a junior college for men. 


Mint Special Coin to 
Honor Huguenots 


A Huguenot half dollar has been minted 
by the United States, and is now on sale 
trom the Fifth National Bank of New 
York City. It is priced at $1. On one 
side are the profiles of William the 
Silent and Admiral de Coligny, the famous 
Huguenot leaders, and on the other the 
Nieu Nederland, the ship in which the 
first thirty Walloon families came to what 
was then known as New Netherlands in 
1624. A bit of subtraction will show that 
the issuing of the coin marks a tercente- 
nary. 


Professor Stalker 
to Retire 


After fifty years in the ministry, twenty- 
two of them in the faculty of the United 
Free Church College at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Prof. James Stalker is to retire. As 
one of the great mediating theologians, 
Dr. Stalker has stood out even in that 
land of theologians, Scotland, and his in- 
fluence has been felt throughout the Pro- 
testant world. His contribution to Chris- 
tian thought is contained in such widely- 
known volumes as his Life of Jesus 
Christ, the Atonement, the Trial and 
Death of Jesus Christ, and his Imago 
Christi. 
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Northwestern Student Conference 
Takes Bold Stand 


NE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 

SEVEN STUDENTS of Northwest- 
ern University, meeting in Evanston, IIL. 
on Feb. 5-6, reached conclusions that have 
attracted much attention throughout the 
country. The conference was promoted 
by the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Student Forum, and the Student Volun- 
teer band. It was addressed by Paul 
Blanchard, of the League for Industrial 
Democracy; Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, of the 
First Methodist church of Evanston; Rev. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, of the Bethel Evan- 
gelical church of Detroit, Mich.; Miss 
Emma G. White, principal of the Wash- 
ington school, Evanston; Rev. A. B. 
Abner, of the Olivet Baptist church of 
Chicago; Miss Sui Wang, of China; 
Howard Becker, of Flint, Mich.; and 
William B. O'Neill, of Porto Rico. The 
last three are students at the university. 
After these speakers had been questioned 
in open forum to ascertain their exact 
viewpoint, and the students had discussed 
the problems raised in small groups, votes 
were taken to discover the student atti- 
tude on war, the economic order, and race 
relations. 


STUDENTS AND WAR 


It was the consensus of opinion, in re- 
gard to war, that, “We should abolish 
within ourselves the attitudes that make 
for war, such as hatred, fear, suspicion, 
race prejudice and rivalry.” There were 
no negative votes cast against the pro- 
posal that the United States should join 
the league of nations and the world court. 
It was the unanimous belief that educa- 
tion for the development of international 
thinking should be encouraged. 

When the students came to vote on 
their individual attitude toward military 
service the division was more tense. Fif- 
teen votes were recorded in favor of the 
proposition “that a policy of preparedness 
should be supported.” The negative num- 
bered 94. And 38 voted “that we as 
individuals refuse to participate in another 
war,” with 58 refusing to adopt the ex- 
tremist position. 


THE ECONOMIC ORDER 


When it came to a consideration of 
economic issues, there was some equally 
searching debate and action. There was 
consensus of opinion on the statement 
that, “The standard by which a social or- 
der is to be judged is whether or not it 
provides a means for every man to be 
reasonably happy in his work. The pres- 
ent order does not provide happiness or 
even the barest necessities for many. The 
evils of such a system would perhaps be 
remedied by an adjustment to include 
these suggestions: 

“Production and natural resources for 
use and not for profit; workers should do 
work attractive to them; an additional 
remuneration should be given for those 
tasks that are unattractive; human values 
should be recognized above efficiency in 
production; every able-bodied worker 
should be employed; there should be a 
fair division of profits and an equality of 
opportunity.” 


AND THE COLLEGES 


The question as to the relation of th 
student as a student to controversial mat. 
ters in this realm brought unanimoys 
support to the resolution that, “The stp. 
dent should make an effort to get ip. 
formation that will enable him to appre. 
ciate his social responsibility, by insisting 
in the classroom on a fair presentation oj 
both sides of controversial questions, such 
as history, economics, and the social 
sciences; by making an attempt to ge: 
all the information available on both sides 
of such questions.” 

“Some students,” the report went on 
to say, with an insight that was remark. 
able in such a group, “believe that their 
inability to get both sides of a controver- 
sial question is due to three things, and 
that they therefore have a responsibility to 
protest against those things.” Protests 
were thereupon overwhelmingly sustained 
against “trustee control that says what a 
student may and may not study” (82 to 6) 
and “control which prevents a faculty 
member from expressing his own opin- 
ions” (unanimous). Much closer was the 
vote whereby a protest was sustained 
against “endowment by great accumula- 
tions of capital when such accumulations 
result from exploitation of the workers.” 
Fifty-six students supported this, and forty 
voted against it. The reference was obvi- 
ously to recent large gifts to North- 
western. 


STUDENTS AND THE RACE QUESTION 


Equal courage marked the treatment of 
the problem of race. After unanimously 
declaring that “all races should have equal- 
ity of opportunity,” the students undertook 
to vote on the meaning of that phrase. The 
first definition, that “there should be par- 
allel development of the races, each race 
keeping to itself, yet each assisting the 
other in its development,” was voted down 
by 70 to 1. The second, that “there should 
be complete intermingling of the races, 
including social intermingling,” was ap- 
proved, 72 to 16. The third, that “there 
should be intermingling in a casual and 
limited way but not complete intermin- 
gling (no social intermingling)” was re- 
jected by 63 to 15. Incidentally, the show- 
ing of the film, The Birth of a Nation, 
was condemned. 


OPPOSITION QUICKLY AROUSED 


As might be expected, the adoption o! 
such positions has drawn fire. The Daily 
Northwestern, in an editorial, bitterly at 
tacked the action taken on war as misrep- 
resentative of the school, and the editorial 
has been widely reprinted in the daily 
press. It is said that letters from indig- 
nant alumni have come pouring in on the 
president of the university. Ridicule, that 
most piercing of all weapons, has been 
largely adopted by the daily press in its 
attacks. But there seems to be no doubt 
but that such a gathering as this, which 
was made up of delegates officially & 
lected from the various campus organiza 
tions of the college, indicates the coming 
of a new day in student thought on na 
tional and international questions. 
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a Newer Aspect of 

foreign Missions 

About a year ago, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that 
Hindus are ineligible for American citi- 
senship, a group of American mission- 
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charges of heresy made against him. This 
minority protest is signed by twenty 
names, of which four are elders but not 
ordained ministers. It will be presented 
at the general assembly of the church, 
which will convene in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in May. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
Invited to Visit America 

The World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches an- 
nounces that the next annual meeting of 
its American branch will be held in Buf- 
falo, November 11-13. The Archbishop 


sries at work in India, headed by Bishop 

Fred B. Fisher, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, formulated a dignified ex- 
ception, seeking to protect the interests 
of Indians against some inferences that 
might have been drawn from the deci- 
son. At the time, the action of these 
missionaries was criticized in some quar- 
ters as reflecting upon the highest judicial 
hody of their homeland. But now the 
Indian Social Reformer of Bombay, a 
weekly edited by a Brahman, makes this 
comment, which has a clear relation to 
the whole question of the responsibility 
of a missionary to mediate under such 
conditions between differing cultures: 

“In his interesting presidential address 
to the Indian Christian Association of the 
United Provinces, a large part of which 
we reprint, the Rev. J. R. Chitamber, 
principal of the Lucknow Christian Col- 
lege, gives the important information that 
the Rev. Bishop Fred B. Fisher, resi- 
dent bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Calcutta, has in response to his 
inquiry received a communication from 
ex-President Taft, Chief Justice of the 
United States of America, saying em- 
phatically that the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court regarding the eligibility of 
Indians to American citizenship is not 
based on the constitution of the United 
States and is not therefore irrevocable. 
It is based on the immigration laws and 
can therefore be rescinded if a strong 
representation is made to the United 
States Congress....We are greatly in- 
debted to Bishop Fisher and the general 
body of American missionaries in India 
for their earnest efforts to undo this 
wrong, and we trust that their efforts 
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There is a wealth of illustrative material for sermons and addresses in 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK’S “LN@Shr REE 


**LOVE OFF TO THE WAR” 


In these two latest collections there are included 50 religious poems, 60 nature poems, 
27 patriotic poems and 45 poems on other themes. Practically all of them are quotable. 


Says yA wy AGrnesies “These -— Lo one of the world’s most popular singers.” 
cate a rich mind, a sympathetic heart, a loyal spirit. The Christian Endesvor World: “This poet has 
& broad reach of appreciation strong and beautiful style, and his tH are char- 
The Congregationalist: ‘They bring joy and satis- acterized by spiritual screnity and u 
faction to all lovers of real poetry The Watchman-Examiner: “Poems of exquisite 
zee Poashyeusten Adveness Ry Bs | is i @e art and sentiment.” 

‘ont rank o merican poets who de with men . ry 
nature as subjects. He is @ poet of God's presence.’. hy gy  F 
The Christian Evangelist: “Mr. Clark has become Curtis Clark ls a welcome and whulesome relief.” 


Price of Books: “Lincoln and Others,” $1.50; “Love Of Te the War,” $1.25 
Eight cents postage each. Both at special price of $2.00 during March 
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For your older Intermediates, Seniors, Adults and Home Department 


READ— 


Hersert L. Wittetrt, Jr.'s 

“Clearing Up Difficult Points’”’ 
Joun R. Ewers’ 

“The Lesson Brought Down to Date” 
ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE’S 


“The Social Note” 


Witu1am Byron Forsusu’s 


“‘Lesson Forum” 
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annals of American colleges on March 1. 
After a period of examination by the 
Knights of Columbus and the Christian 
Brothers, a teaching order, this Roman 
Catholic institution has determined to 
establish a department of boyology, in 
which a course covering two years will 
prepare for salaried service for and with 
Catholic boys. Both classroom and 
laboratory work will feature the course, 
which is under the direction of a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
is largely supported by the Knights of 
Columbus. The Roman church is evident- 
ly as alive as ever to the importance of 
youth. 


20th Century Quarterly 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 


and take up with your leaders at once its adoption in your Sunday 
school the coming quarter (April—June). Your order should be 
mailed at earliest date possible. 


Your school of 300 should use 175 Quarterlies. 
Your school of 500 should use 350 Quarterlies. 
Your school of 700 should use 450 Quarterlies. 


The 20th Century Quarterly is /nterdenominational. 
It treats the International Uniform Lessons. 


If you are not responsible for 
the literature used in your school 
show this ad to the one who is. 


Send for free sample copy to- 
day, addressing 


Minority Protest Approval 
The Christian Century Press 


of Dr. Fosdick 

A minerity of the presbytery of New 
Yerk, led by Dr. Walter D. Buchanan, 
has formulated @ written protest against 
the action of the presbytery in sustaining, 
by a vote ef 111 te 28, the committee 
repert which cleared Dr. Feedick of the 





Three months use of this Quarterly will put a new spirit into your school 
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of Canterbury, werld president of the or- 
ganization, will be invited to attend this 
meeting as the principal speaker. The 
invitation will be presented to the arch- 
bishop by Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
general secretary of the Alliance, who 
sailed last week for England. The arch- 
bishop will be asked to speak in a number 
of large cities throughout the United 
States under the auspices of the com- 
mittee on interchange of preachers and 
speakers, representing the World Alliance, 
the Church Peace Union and the Federal 
Council of Churches. The annual meeting 
in Buffalo will be under the auspices of 
the Buffalo council of churches. 


Woman Minister Ordained for 
London Church 


The sole pastor of the North Bow Con- 
gregational Church of London, England, 
is now the Rev. Mary G. Collins, who was 
ordained for her office on January 24. 
Miss Collins was for years a member of 
the Church of England and on the staff 
of the British Weekly. She felt a call to 
the ministry during a service in a Baptist 
church in 1918, and has just completed 
her course at the New College, London. 
She is, so far as is known, the first woman 
in England to be ordained for the sole 
charge of a church. One other woman, 
Miss Norah M. Thompson, has finished 
the same course of study under Principal 
Garvie, and was for a few months in 
charge of a church, but has now gone to 
the mission field. The Rev. Constance 
Coltman, B. D., has held joint pastorates 
with her husband. Miss Maude Royden 
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has preached in at least two churches, but 
has not been the official pastor of either. 
There are two Baptist churches in South 
Wales with women as their ministers. It 
will be interesting to watch the career 
of this talented woman in charge of a 
large urban congregation. 


Valparaiso University No 
Klan Institution 

Reports that the negotiations of the 
Ku Klux Klan for the control of Val- 
paraiso University, located at Valparaiso, 
Ind., have fallen through are confirmed 
by the latest statements of the trustees 
of that institution. The school, which 
was founded to provide a higher educa- 
tion on terms agreeable to students with- 
out large financial resources, has been in 
a precarious condition for some time. The 
authorities now report, however, that 
alumni and friends are rallying to main- 
tain the best traditions of the institution's 
past, while raising the educational stand- 
ards. The slogan adopted by the alumni 
committee states as the present purpose: 
“To perpetuate Valparaiso University as 
a great, independent, impartial, non-sec- 
tarian, educational institution; allied with 
no lodge, racial group or religious denom- 
ination; not privately owned.” The 
university is now fifty-one years old. 


Visual Mission Institute 
Attracts Crowds 

The Broadway Presbyterian church of 
Rock Island, Ill., drew more than 4,500 
people to watch a visual presentation of 
life and Christian work in mission lands. 
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More than 2,000 children from the publie 
schools attended the world curio exhibit, 
and many of these took part in the dr. 
matic presentations of mission work thy 
were given every night. The demonstra. 
tion was conducted by A. Gordon Brag 
of Chicago. 


Bewails Modernism of 
British Clergy 

While speaking at Moody Bible Ip. 
stitute, Chicago, recently, Rev. W. Taj. 
bot Hindley, vicar of St. John’s Church 
London, England, declared that modern. 
ism is much more rife among British than 
among American clergymen. “While the 
newspapers in England do not give the 
prominence to this controversy between 
the fundamentalists and the modernists 
that they do in the United States,” said 
Mr. Hindley, “the war is just as keen in 
London and other parts of England as it 
is in America, only with this difference, 
that the modernists have the upper hand 
in my country. All professors in both 
Oxford and Cambridge are modernists, 
and I believe that the only hope for the 
fundamentalists in England is to found 
a fundamentalist church of their own, 
irrespective of denominations. It is dif- 
ferent in America, so far as I can judge. 
The American laymen give you more sup- 
port than they do in my country. 

“At a recent conference of Anglican 
church leaders only seven out of seventy 
present were fundamentalists. We have 
what are called near-evangelicals, moder- 
ate liberals, who rule out of the Bible ali 
the miraculous, such as Jonah and the 
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shale, Noah and the flood, and the like, 
jst who do not deny the virgin birth or 
ke resurrection. There are modernists 
ho do, however. The situation as far as 
modernism is concerned is even worse 
mong the nonconformists than in the 
Church of England.” 


Dr. Woelfkin Would Make 

Immersion Optional 

It is reported that the Madison Avenue 
gaptist Church of New York City, of 
ghich Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin is pastor, 
s considering opening its membership to 
those who have been baptized by sprink- 
ing. Says Dr. Woelfkin, “Our practice 
excluding members of other denomina- 
ons unless they are baptized again in 
our way is out of harmony with the spirit 
hat is growing in the churches. We 
save already opened our communion table 
other Christians, and this proposed 
sep follows that logically.” 


Japanese Methodists Re-elect 

1 Bishop 

The Japan Methodist Church has re- 
elected its presiding bishop, Rev. Kogoro 
Usaki, for a second term of four years. 
This church, formed in 1907 by a union of 
the work supported by Canadian and 
American Methodists, has a modified 
episcopal form of government. Origin- 
ily, its bishops were to be elected for a 
erm of eight years, but a brief experience 
moved the church to cut this period in 
half. Four years ago the denomination 
relused re-election to Bishop Uzaki’s pre- 
decessor on the ground of a lack of 
democracy. 


Avoiding Overlapping’ in 

Ozark Mission Field 

Under the leadership of Dr. W. H. 
Wilson, of the Presbyterian National 
Board of Missions, the presbyteries and 
synods of Missouri and Arkansas are be- 
ng asked to ratify an interdenominational 
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agreement whereby fifty-one Missouri and 
thirty-seven Arkansas counties are being 
set aside as “the Ozark mountain area” 
for mission work. Representatives of the 
four denominations at work in this area, 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians and 
Methodists, have agreed to divide the 
work up so as to eliminate any over- 
lapping. 


Medical Steamship Launched 
on the Congo 

Late in November the Disciples mis- 
sion on the Congo river, Africa, launched 
the steamship Illinois, which is to do 
medical work on the waters of that river. 
For ten weeks gangs of riveters, twenty 
boys from the Disciples’ engineering 
training shop school at Bolenge, had 
been cold riveting the hull plates and 
frames of this 57-foot stern wheel steamer. 
The launching was marked by simple 
religious services, conducted largely by 
native pastors. Much work remains to 
be done within the hull before the boat 
can be put in commission in the Mon- 
dombe field, and in the meantime another 
similar vessel, the Missouri, is being laid 
down which, when completed, will travel 
through the hundreds of miles of small 
waterways of the Lotumbe field. 


Boynton and Holt Campaign 
for World Court 

From March 14 to April 11 Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, formerly moderator of 
the Congregational church, and Hamilton 
Holt will be campaigning in Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Montana and North Dakota in 
favor of America’s entrance into the world 
court. Meetings will be held in nineteen 
towns and cities. 


Methodists Invited to 
Meet in Peking 

The general conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church has been invited to 
hold its 1928 session in Peking, China. 
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This body, which meets every four years, 
will convene in Springfield, Mass., in 
May of this year. According to the pres- 
ent law of the church its sessions cannot 
be held outside of the United States, but 
members in other countries, where there 
is now the largest part of its growth, are 
agitating for a removal of the prohibi- 
tion. While considerations of expense 
will prevent the acceptance of the invita- 
tion from Peking, even if the legal hin- 
drance is removed, there is great signifi- 
cance in the presentation of such an in- 
vitation to what has always been con- 
sidered, in essence, an American body. 


Another Baptist Called to 
Presbyterian Pulpit 

The Brick Presbyterian Church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., one of the strongest churches 
of that denomination, has called to its 
pastorate Prof. Justin Wroe Nixon of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Nixon has been a Baptist, but will join 
the Presbytery of Rochester and be in- 
stalled according to Presbyterian law and 
custom. Evidently, the experience of 
the First Church, New York City, with 
Dr. Fosdick has not frightened the Pres- 
byterians away from Baptists. And, on 
the other hand, Dr. Nixon's decision 
shows that there is nothing in Presby- 
terian doctrine or polity today to keep 
a Baptist out of that communion 


Protest Religious Intolerance 
in Poland 


Despite guarantees in her constitution, 
the governmental authorities of Poland 
have recently ordered the Southern Meth- 
odist Church to cease all relief measures 
and close all institutions in Poland. A 
protest forwarded through the American 
state department has succeeded in post- 
poning the carrying into effect of the 
latter order until the end of March, but 
there seems to be no question but that the 
dominant Roman Catholic hierarchy 
means to suppress the Protestant work 
which, under the auspices of the Southern 
Methodists, has been so successful in 
the years following the war. It will be 
remembered that the present pope owed 
his election largely to the record made 
as representative of the Vatican at War- 
saw, and it is evidently his intention to 
see to it that nothing happens to threaten 
the supremacy he then won for his church. 


Another One of Those 
Investigations 


The latest investigation of the knowl- 
edge of the Bible possessed by American 
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students had 100 students of Warrens- 

burg College, Mo., and 1800 students of 

high schools in that portion of the same 
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The God of the Unexpected 
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here presented from the eloquent president 
of the College of Wooster. ($1.75) 


A Quest for Souls 

By George W. Truett 
New edition. Dr. Truett’s ministry has 
been called “the most remarkable in the 
history of © modern church,” and the 
reason for the statement is not far to seek 
when one reads this series of evangelistic 
sermons and services. ($1.50) 


The New Greatness 

By Frederick F. Shannon 
George A. Gordon says: “Beholding every- 
where the eee, ut ———— to im. 
portant, wit passionate moral purpose 
these are sermons that show the power still 
living in the American pulpit.” ($1.25) 
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By Lynn Harold Hough 
Says the Churchman, characterizing this 
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rary conditions, intelligent discussion ef 
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dent outlook upon the future.” ($1.25) 
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Gordon, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederick F. 
Shannon and David James Burrell. ($1.50) 
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terpretation and aKON and graphic 
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state as ite raw material, The tests, con- 
ducted by Dr. George R. Crissman, super- 
intendent of the teacher-training school of 
the Central Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, showed an even denser ignorance 
than such investigations usually uncover. 
In a summary of the results these facts 
appear: “Sixteen per cent of the high- 
school students neither knew where Christ 
was born nor the name of his mother. 
Seventy per cent did not know what to 
call the Sermon on the Mount. Sixty 
per cent did not know what Christ said 
about loving one’s neighbor. Twelve per 
cent did not know the first clause of the 
Lord's Prayer. Sixty-five per cent did not 
know the Golden Rule. Forty per cent 
thought Paul ‘a book of the Bible.’ Twelve 
per cent thought Pilate ‘a book of the 
Bible. Twenty-five per cent thought 
Pilate ‘an author of the Bible.’ Forty-five 
per cent thought Galilee ‘a river.’ Seven 
per cent thought Agrippa ‘an apostle.’ 
Thirty per cent thought Jude ‘a king.’ Six 
per cent thought Mark ‘a king.’ Nine per 
cent thought Samaria ‘an author.’ Twelve 
per cent thought Peter ‘a king.’ Nine per 
cent thought Peter ‘a priest.’ Six per 
cent thought Caiaphas ‘an apostle.’ Twelve 
per cent thought Ephesians ‘a province.’ 
Six per cent thought Martha ‘a book of 
the Bible’.” 


How Home Missions Merges 
Into Foreign 

Although the charter of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society limits its 
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field of operations to North America, the 
society is actually at work in Mexico and 
other Latin American countries. The pro- 
cess by which this has come to pass 
furnishes an interesting illustration of 
the way in which ecclesiastical interests 
frequently follow political. A statement 
printed in official Baptist publications 
says that “the Mexican and Spanish- 
American wars created conditions which 
made it imperative that missionary work 
should be done in the countries affected, 
and that work was naturally delegated to 
the home mission society. In 1910 on 
the call of Salvador and as a result of 
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IS GOD LIMITED? 

By BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 

The discussion deals with some ques- 
tions raised by those who tell us that we 
must hereafter worship not an infinite but 
a finite God—a God limited after the man- 
ner proposed by writers of the type of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


SUBURBS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
The sermons contained in this volume 
are an effort to interpret religious life by 
one who stands at the very center of the 
complex currents in our country’s 
metropolis. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE EPIC OF EARTH 
By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
This volume deals with the phenomena 
of nature as recorded in the Bible, and is 
full of suggestive and helpful evaluations 
and applications. _ Illustrated. 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


FORGOTTEN STORIES 
By ELMER ELLSWORTH HELMS 


Out of that wonderful treasure house, 
the Bible, the author brings things old 
and new. He has the magical touch by 
which age disappears and the almost 
forgotten is clothed with newness of life. 
The concluding chapter on “The Face of 
Jesus Christ” is a noble tribute to “the 
Lord and Master of us all.” 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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in a synthetic whole. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 
Professor Flewelling is known in philo- 
sophical circles as an earnest and forceful 
expositor of personalism. It is from the 
viewpoint of personalism that the Reason 
in Faith is written. 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 
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By WADE CRAWFORD BARCLAY 

The material for each day begins with a 
Scripture verse, which is the text for the 
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either in prose or verse, from a well- 
known writer, and a short prayer. 

Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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paying for them June 1; also, extra books and liberal discounts are granted on orders 
amounting to $7.50 or more. 


Look over this list and make out order on coupon below, 
indicating books desired by number 


Library ed. $3.00. 

Pocket ed. $2.50. 

The Religion of the Social Passion. Dickinson. $1.75. 

The New Decalogue of Science. Wiggam. $3.00. 

Christianity and Social Science. Ellwood. $1.75. 

Seeing Life Whole. King. $1.50. 

The Idea of God. Beckwith. $1.50. 

Modern Religious Cults and Movements. Atkins. $2.50. 

Science and Civilization. Marvin. .20. 

War: Causes, Consequences and Cure. Page. $1.50. 

Christ or Mars? Irwin. $1.50. 

Mystical Quest of the Christ. Horton. $3.00. 

The Living Universe. Jacks. $1.00. 

Religious Perplexities. Jacks. $1.00. 

The Understanding of Religion. Brewster. 

The Lord of Thought. Dougall. 50. 

Religion and Life. Inge. 

Universality of Christ. 

Papini’s Life of Christ. , 

The Haunted House. Luccock. 

Great Modern Sermons. $1.50. 

Finding God. Stafford. $1.50. 

World’s Great Religious Poetry. Hill. $5.00. 

The Character of Paul. Jefferson. $2.25. 

The Reconstruction of Religion. Ellwood. $2.50. 

a Century Evolution and After. Dawson. 
1 


$1.50. 
Christianity and Progress. Fosdick. $1.50. 
The Outline of Science. Thomson. 4 vols. at $4.50 each. 
The Living Past. Marvin. $1.85. 
The § of Christianity. Hutchinson. 
The Evolution of World Peace. Marvin. 
Religious Foundations. Rufus W. Jones. 
The Realism of Jesus. Findlay. $1.50. 


NOTE: 


$1.50. 


33. 


— sevehelnay and the Christian Religion. Hudson: 


The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. Peabody. 


The Christian Revolution. Hodgkin. $2.50. 

Did Jesus Mean It? Adams. $1.00. 

Causes and Cures of the Social Unrest. Finney. $2.00. 
The Teaching of Jesus. (Source book) Burton. $2.00 
Some Living Masters of the Pulpit. Newton. $2.00. 
The Art of Preaching. C. R. Brown. $1.50. 
Preaching the Social Gospel. Davis. $1.50. 

Realities and Shams. Jacks. 

Twelve Tests of Character. ; : 

Moral Life of the Hebrews. Smith. $2.25. 

The Parallel New Testament. Moffatt. $2.50. 
— of Religion and Ethics. Mathews-Smith. 


One Volume Bible Commentary. Dummelow. $3.00. 
The Dance of Life. Havelock Ellis. $4.00. 
Jesus, Lover of Men. Rix. $1.00. 
aon one the Attainment of Immortality. Simpson. 
The Riverside New Testament. Ballentine. $3.00. 
Some Aspects of the Life of Christ. Berguer. $3.50. 
Imperialistic —_ and the Religion of Democracy. 
Wm. Adams Brown. $2.00. 
The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. 
Personal Immortality. James. $1.50. 
I Believe in God and Evolution. Keen. $1.00. 
Is Christian Experience an Illusion? Balmforth. $1.75. 
The Approach to the New Testament. Moffatt. $3.00 
Preaching and Sermon Construction. Bull. $2.50. 
Man and Culture. Wissler. $2.75. 


Dickey. $1.60 


The last ten titles were included in a list of “‘Recommended 


Books’’ prepared by the faculty of McCormick Theological Seminary. 


(Other books recently advertised in our columns may also be included in your order) 


THREE SPECIAL OFFERS FOR MARCH 


$7.50 Sure following volumes” 


LIST A 


The Lost Radiance of the Chris- 
tian Religion.—Jacks. 

Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus. —Simkhoritch. 

What Christianity Means to 
Me.—Abbots. 

The Meaning of Baptism.—Mor- 


reron. 


The Call of the Christ.— Willett 
Our Bible.— Willett. 

Progress.— Willett and others. 
Religion and Business.— Babson. 


Love Off to War and Other 
Poems.—Clark. 


What Is Mysticiem?—Addison 


Fill out this coupon and send in your order TODAY 


The Christian Century, 

508 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Please send me following books, indicated by num- 
bers, amounting to $ I will pay for same 
June 1 (or cash inclosed herewith). 


With orders 11 00 (or thereabouts) we will give 
amounting to . one of the following volumes: 
LIST B 
A Valid Christianity for Today.— The Undiscovered Country.—At- 
Bishop Williams. kine. 


Moffatt's New Testament. 


Send me, also, without extra charge: 


Lincoln and Others.—Clark 
The Daily Altar—Willett and 
Morrison. 
OR: We will subtract $1.00 
from vour bill for books ordered 


square. 
O Please deduct $1.00 from bill as per offer. 
(Postage to be additional). 


Creative Christianity.—Croes. 
The Creative Christ. —Drown. 
With orders or more, we will give one of 
amounting to $1 5.00 books in List A and one in 
List B. we will give one of books in List A and subtract 
$1.00 from your bill. 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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the cenfereace grewing eut ef the Pan- 
Ameriaan eengress, werk wae begvao in 
Ceetral American. In addition te the 
historical causes leading to home mission 
werk being done in Latin Americe there 
are legical reasons fer ite continuance. 
Nerth America politically considered now 
oceupies territory and owns it as far south 
as the canal zone. In Cuba, Haiti and 
Santo Domingo the United States is 
under treaty to maintain order, and in 
Nicaragua and Salvador a similar under 
standing exists. Investment of United 
States capital in banks, railroads and 
mines brings to Latin America a number 
of colonies of people from North America 
who need the ministry of the gospel in 
the establishment of places of Christian 
worship, while an increasing number of 
Latin American students returning from 
the umversities of the United States to 
become leaders among their own people 
may become important factors in promot 
ing real pan-Americanism if the gospel 
is preached among them.” In this par- 
agraph are suggested many of the ques- 
tions concerning the relation of missions 
and other affairs that require careful con- 
sideration today. But it is clear that 
the line dividing so-called home from for- 
¢cign missions is becoming extremely 
shadowy 
Oklahoma City Church 
Reports Good Year 

The First Christian church, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has experienced a gain of 
more than five hundred in membership 
during the first eleven months of the pas- 
torate of Rev. Ernest C. Mobley, while 
a church school has been developed that 
presents as complete and well-balanced a 
program of religious education as is to 
be found in the state. The financial re- 
port shows contributions of more than 
£94,000 through the regular channels of 
the church, with an additional $12,000 
given by individual members to Phillips 
University. 


Bible Still the 
Best Seller 


The American Bible Society distributed 
more Bibles during 1923 than in any 
previous year. In more than a hundred 
dialects 2,395,000 copies 
of the Bible, or parts of the Bible, were 
circulated in the United States. It is as 
yet impossible to tell how great the cir- 
culation was in foreign lands, where the 
ugents of the society carry on a constant 
and aggressive campaign. This distri- 
bution is nearly twice that of the previous 
year, and comes as a signal mark of ac- 
complishment with the completion of 
twenty-five years of leadership by Dr. 
William I. Haven as general secretary of 
the society. A banquet attended by many 
church leaders recently marked the anni- 
versary of Dr. Haven’s years of service. 


languages and 





Victor Lantern Slides 


6 . 
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CHRISTIAN 


Expect Big Attendance at 
Sunday School Meet 

Officials of the World’s Sunday School 
Association are expecting a record at- 
tendance at the ninth convention, which 
will be held in Glasgow, Scotland, June 
18-26. A delegation of more than fifty 
is already booked from New Zealand 
and Australia. Several tours have been 
arranged which will bring a large number 
from South Africa. Bookings have al- 
ready been made from all oriental coun- 
tries and from South America. A fleet 
of three steamers will sail from the United 
States on June 7, going directly to Glas- 
gow. The number of delegates from this 
country and Canada cannot exceed 2,000. 


Dr. Newton Addresses New 
York Church Staffs 

The employed workers of various Pres- 
byterian churches in New York City had 
an unusually successful dinner at the 
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Madison Avenue parish house recently, 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton made the prin. 
cipal address. 











Francis Asbury 


In the Making of American Methodism 
By H. K. CARROLL 
The story of Bishop Asbury’s life 
of great sacrifice and great achieve- 
ment is here told in a fashion that 
will make this veteran of the Cross 
and Kingdom builder live again. 
Illustrated 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 

















Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, Califernia 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18, 1924 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pasterate Religious Education Research 
Secial Service © Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate degrees. 
Opportunities for self support 
Come te California te study Herman F. Swartz, Pres. 

















Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons produce 
Permanent Records 
ial Prices to 
Religious and Charitable Organizations 
Samples on request. Correspondence invited. 


PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 











Every Day Tools | 


tor Bible Students 


Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Shailer Mathews and 
__Gerald Birney Smith. ($3.00). 


Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. © 
James Hastings. ($7.00). 
One Volume Bible Commen- 


tary. J. R. Dummelow, editor. 
($3.00). 


Complete Concordance Amer- 
ican Standard Bible. 
M. C. Hazard. ($5.00). 
World’s Great Religious 
Poetry. Caroline M. Hill, 
editor. ($5.00). 

Standard Dictionary. 
Buckram, index. ($16.50). 
Webster’s Revised Unabridged 

Dictionary. A thorough re- 


construction. 2120 pages. 
Buckram, index. ($7.50). 


Purchase now, and pay for 
them April 1 


(Or enclose cash with order) 


(Postage additional) 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street - Chicago 




















ZEPHYR SLEOTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 


known all over the 


The Sephyr Wiectrie Organ Blower Co. 
Grrville, Ohic. Dept. A. 








Recent Fiction 


Nowhere Else in the World. 
J. William Hudson. $2.00. 
The Gaspards of Pine Croft. 
Ralph Connor. $2.00. 
The Middle of the Road. 
Philip Gibbs. $2.00. 
Bread. Charles G. Norris. $2.00. 
Mr. Podd. Freeman Tilden. $2.00. 
Luther Nichols. Mary S. Watts. $2.00. 
The Hawkeye. Herbert Quick. $2.00. 
Skeeters Kirby. Edgar Lee Masters. 
The Middle Passage. 
Daniel Chase. $2.00. 
My Fair Lady. Hemon. 
Babbitt. Sinclair Lewis. 
A Minister of Grace. 
Margaret Widdemer. $2.00. 
Altar Steps. 
Compton MacKenzie. $2.00. 
The Woman of Knockaloe. 
Hall Caine. $1.75. 


Add 10 cents pestage each book 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 











If you have real 


tform 
en the lecture 


tform. 


Ithaca Conservatory, 





Ministers Cooperative Service 





As we have found « way to help at « vital peint, many 


ini are cooperating. Ask for particulars. 


wer and could de some lecturing we have « plan to help you to get otarted 
rite us if you care to supplement your income by some lecture dates. 


Edward Amherst Ott, Dean School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 


Ithaca, New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


ete 











VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, ect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big ~ Renee illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells you all a about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for y saving many 
dollars not only in the price but 


in its operation. 
ond, tet us send you this beauti- 


Send in the cou 
tully illustrated any obligation 
whatever, 





etype ee ipm 


porium” 


Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., 


man-Ward Mfg. Co. 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the fuil details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order, Just sign the cou 
send 5 it to us and we 

ou our catalog 

solutely ity You will + 

amazed at the liberality 

ofour anus thobeenty 

and all around ex- 


LYou 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 


5 SRE SES See 


FAS cant 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 

iter being made and sold 
by the manufacturers today. 
Standard 4-row single shift key- 
board. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible at 
all times. All the improvements and at- 


tachments that any high grade typewriter 
ought to have. 


. . 

Big Saving to You 

Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our big’ eatalon 
including “A Trip Through Our 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pro- 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to doa thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 


except to sign 


typewriter offer + - 


and send in | 


Se pyar Se ar 


tion whatever 
of cost te me. 








2e2e2 Shipman Bidg. 
Chicago 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 





FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 





Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 


II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 





The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
Price, $3.00 





Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents. 
The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents. 





By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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